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PREFACE 


on Pullinger’s notebook while it was in his possession and for much 

helpful counsel and encouragement. His paper on Pullinger which 
we cite on p. 1, note 1, is an excellent introduction to the present study. 
Stroud would like to express his gratitude to the staffs of the Library of 
King’s College, Cambridge, the Manuscripts Department of the British 
Library, and the Public Record Office in London where he studied the 
notebooks of Pullinger and Pococke under ideal conditions. His greatest 
debt, however, is to Drew-Bear whose numerous observations helped 
remove many errors from a first draft of part II. Drew-Bear identified 
several inscriptions in Pullinger’s notebook and improved the bibliography 
and the interpretation of many more. 

The text of Pullinger’s journal of his journey from Aleppo to Constan- 
tinople which we print in part III, pp. 41-46, was transcribed from Pul- 
linger’s notebook by Stroud with many important corrections added by 
G. Salt who collated Stroud’s copy with the original. 

Before this work could be completed for publication, Christian Naour 
lost his life in an automobile accident on 19 July 1982 during field research 
into the historical geography and epigraphy of Anatolia. By his courage 
on the terrain, his publications, and his teaching at the Universite Lyon 
III, Naour had already earned his place with honor among the travelers 
who contributed to the discovery of the classical antiquities of Asia Minor.’ 


T° authors would like to thank George Salt for permission to work 


" At the Eighth International Congress of Greek and Latin Epigraphy (Athens 1982: Acta 
in preparation) Drew-Bear spoke ΧΑ la mémoire de Christian Naour,” giving a summary of 
his career and a list of his publications. 


PART I. THE NOTEBOOK OF ARTHUR PULLINGER 


r. George Salt, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, has recently 

brought to light an important notebook of an eighteenth-century 

English merchant and traveler which may be of interest to students 

of the topography and inscriptions of Asia Minor and Syria. Although the 

book bears no title and the author has nowhere signed his name, Salt has 

identified him as Arthur Pullinger, a factor of the Levant Company, who 
was resident in Aleppo ca. 1725-1739." 

Pullinger is known from the records of the Levant Company to have 
been a representative of one of the most successful business houses in 
the cloth and silk trade in Aleppo, that of H., J., and T. March. He began 
as a junior partner of Charles Beverley in Aleppo and rose to the status 
of senior factor by at least 1733. His name is prominent in the archives 
of the Levant Company, particularly in the 1730s, both in the official 
minutes of Assemblies of the factors and in the copy books of letters in 
which factors regularly reported the state of the market to their principals 
in London. With Samuel Medley as his junior partner, his business career 
in Aleppo was brought to a decisive end, however, in the autumn of 1738 
when the two men went bankrupt.’ 

Pullinger and Medley officially declared bankruptcy on 29 September 
and before 7 January 1739 their goods were all sold at public auction in 
Aleppo.’ On 2 March Pullinger set out overland from Aleppo to Con- 


1 6. Salt, “Two Eighteenth-century Manuscripts on the Geography of the Levant,” British 
Library Journal 5 (1979): 151-57. 

? On the Levant Company we have found most helpful, G. Ambrose, “English Traders 
at Aleppo 1658-1756,” Economic History Review 3 (1931): 248-67; A. C. Wood, A History 
of the Levant Company (Oxford, 1935: reprint New York, 1964); and R. Davis, Aleppo and 
Devonshire Square (London, 1967), who discusses Beverley, Pullinger, the March company, 
and Medley, and gives a lively picture of the activities of the Aleppo Factory in the 1730s. 
Wood (pp. ix—xii) and Davis (pp. xi—xii) provide useful summaries of the unpublished archives 
of the Levant Company and private papers of individual members. Among the manuscript 
sources of the Company in the Public Record Office in London, Pullinger is most prominent 
in S(tate) P(apers) 110: 25-28. 

Pullinger’s bankruptcy was apparently brought on by his reckless evasion of the Levant 
Company’s regulations against the giving of credit. It came at a time when prices in England 
were exceptionally low, war was about to break out between Turkey and Persia, and several 
large French trading houses had collapsed from selling cloth on credit; see Davis, pp. 89, 
102, 210-11, 214, 220, 243-44. On the general decline in trade through Aleppo in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, see Wood, pp. 145-55, 162-63; Davis, pp. 26-42. 

> There is much discussion of the winding up of Pullinger’s affairs in Public Record Office, 
SP 110: 28. On fol. 7 is a letter referring to the declaration of bankruptcy. On the same 
day, September 29, the consul in Aleppo, Nevil Coke, sealed Pullinger’s house and warehouse 
and tried to arrest him (fol. 25). Pullinger’s wrangling with the consul continued at least until 
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stantinople. He wrote a detailed journal of this journey which is recorded 
in his notebook and is presented with commentary in part III of this 
monograph. Salt argues persuasively that Pullinger returned to England 
soon after his arrival in Constantinople at the end of March 1739. It is 
probable that he went back to Syria once more, however, since fol. 119” 
of his notebook contains what appears to be a first-hand account of a 
journey from Aleppo to the Euphrates River in 1747. 

Pullinger was in the East, then, for an extended period of time, probably 
at least fourteen years’ and, like some of his fellow factors, he had 
antiquarian interests.” He traveled to a number of ancient sites and copied 
the texts of Greek and Latin inscriptions. The results of some of these 
excursions were recorded carefully in his notebook; but if he had plans 
for eventual publication, these were never realized—at least not by Pullinger 
himself. Some of his observations did find their way into print, however, 
for in the summer of 1738, just prior to his financial difficulties, Pullinger 
was in close company with the English traveler, Richard Pococke. As Salt 
has suggested, the two men probably visited together a number of ancient 
sites in the vicinity of Aleppo before Pococke continued on his way to 
Antioch.® Later, when they were both back in England, as Salt has also 
demonstrated, Pococke had access to Pullinger’s notebook and he had a 
large part of it copied out into what has survived today in the British 
Library as Add. MSS. 4824.’ Pococke used much of this material, without 
explicit acknowledgment, in two subsequent publications: his A Description 
of the East and Some Other Countries, 2 vols. (London, 1743, 1745) and 
Inscriptionum Antiguarum Graecarum et Latinarum Liber (London, 1752). 


1 February 1739 (fols. 20-21). The main point at issue was the ownership and right of 
disposal of a shipment of cloth from England which March’s had sent to Pullinger and 
Medley while they were in the process of declaring bankruptcy. A letter from the British 
ambassador in Constantinople, Sir Everard Fawkener, to the factors at Aleppo on 28 October 
seems to have had little effect in settling this dispute (fols. 3-4). 

* Davis (p. 80), from the records, has established that the average term of an Aleppo 
factor’s stay abroad was 8-10 years. 

’ For this aspect of life in the factories of the Levant Company see Ambrose, pp. 265-67; 
Wood, pp. 242-43; Davis, pp. 75-76. The most active antiquarians were the factory chaplains; 
see the helpful list in Wood, pp. 223-24, note 5, and add to it Samuel Lisle (chaplain at 
Smyrna 1710-1716, Aleppo 1716-1719) DNB 11: 1221-22; John Luke (chaplain at Smyrna 
1664-1669, 1674-1683) cf. F. W. Hasluck, BSA 12 (1905/6): 209; John Covel (chaplain at 
Constantinople 1669-1677) ibid., p. 211. For the antiquarian interests of the ambassador in 
Constantinople (1735-1746), Sir Everard Fawkener, see infra pp. 34-35. 

° Pococke arrived in Aleppo on 29 July 1738 (Description 2: 150). After briefly paying his 
respects to the consul he “retired to the house of my friend’”’ who had ridden out to meet 
him on 25 July at ‘“Surmeen” i.e. Sermin, 45 km. southwest of Aleppo. For a brief description 
of this place see R. Dussaud, Topographie historique de la Syrie antique et médiévale (Paris, 
1927) p. 214. On 14 August Pococke set out for a two weeks’ excursion to the Euphrates 
River apparently unaccompanied by any of his Aleppo friends. On 19 September (Description 
2: 169) he left Aleppo on his way to Antioch. Davis (p. 80, note 1), by a slip, places Pococke’s 
visit in 1743. In support of Salt’s suggestion that Pococke’s ‘‘friend at Aleppo” was Pullinger 
we might note that the latter lived in his own house, not in the Great Han where the consul 
and most of the other factors had their quarters. SP 110: 20, fol. 2”. 

” Hasluck, p. 213. Salt, p. 152, gives a good description of this notebook. 
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In this study we shall be concerned with two types of primary source 
material which was collected by Pullinger and partly published by Pococke. 
In part II Stroud discusses the Greek and Latin inscriptions which are 
recorded in Pullinger’s notebook. In part III Drew-Bear and Naour comment 
in detail upon his journal of the journey from Aleppo to Constantinople. 

Before turning to the inscriptions and topographical notes we present 
an outline of the contents of Pullinger’s notebook with brief commentary 
which should reveal some of the author’s main interests and help to 
establish the value of his epigraphic and topographic observations. 

The book was written in English and consists of 143 leaves of paper, 
300 X 185 mm., generally 40-50 lines per page, but with many interlinear 
and marginal additions. The hand is a small, cultured cursive in dark 
brown ink. Five engraved maps which have been clipped from printed 
books of early travelers have been pasted in. There are also a few diagrams, 
presumably drawn by Pullinger, which illustrate architectural orders and 
the plans of ancient buildings. 

The manuscript must have been written before it was gathered into its 
present binding, for many notes on the inner margins and several lines 
on verso pages could not have been written as it is now bound. A few 
pages have also been trimmed on the outer and bottom edges, removing 
thereby a small fraction of the writing. The endpapers and flyleaves are 
of marbled paper, the covers green buckram with broad corners and back 
in dark green leather. On the spine in gold tooling there is the simple 
label, ‘“MS.” 

The front endpaper bears a printed book label of ΓΑ. P. de Lisle/of/ 
Garendon Park/and/Gracedieu Manor.” Salt has identified this man as 
Ambrose Lisle March Phillipps (1809-1878), who was born at Garendon, 
Leicestershire, attended Trinity College, Cambridge 1826-1828, went to 
reside at Gracedieu in 1835, and in 1862 assumed the name De Lisle. He 
was not himself an antiquary or traveler, most of his literary activity being 
confined to tracts on Roman Catholicism.*® Nothing is known to us of the 
whereabouts of the notebook before it came into De Lisle’s library, nor 
do we know when and how it was acquired by the Cambridge bookseller 
from whom Salt purchased it in 1956. In 1980 Salt presented Pullinger’s 
notebook to the British Library where it is now Add. MSS. 61742. 


The Contents of Pullinger’s Notebook 


fols. 1°-2" 
“The ancient Greek alphabet from Chisull.” The archaic letter-forms are 
copied accurately from Ε. Chishull, Inscriptio Sigea Antiquissima. . . (Lon- 


8 DNB 5: 771-72. There seems to be nothing in his family background which would link 
him to Pullinger or to the Levant Company. The names March and Lisle, however, were 
both prominent in the affairs of the company in the eighteenth century; Davis, pp. 67, 127 
and index s.v. March. 
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don, 1721), p. 2.5 Some Egyptian Characters. Coptic Alphabet. Three Col- 
umns of Greek and Latin synonyms. Syrian/Palmyrean Characters. Notes 
on Noah and the original Christian language. 


fol. 2°. 
Towns and rivers situated in Asia Minor according to coins. 


fol. 3. 

“An Essay to settle the difference that appears in the Itinerarys of Antoninus 
and that called the Jerusalem between Constantinople and Tripoli in Syria.” 
Detailed list of place-names, ancient and modern, with distances and notes 
on identifications. For Pullinger’s interest in itineraries, infra pp. 9-11. 


fol. 4. 
List of Attic Demes arranged by tribes (twelve). 


fols. 5-84". 
“Citys Towns Rivers Mountains and Lakes” 

In this long section Pullinger has compiled a gazetteer of ancient sites 
in mainland Greece, the Aegean and Ionian Islands, Crete, Thrace, Asia 
Minor, Lycia, Phrygia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Isauria, Cilicia, Syria, and 
Cyprus, in that order. The original notes were written for the most part 
on the recto pages only in an ample hand with generously spaced lines, 
allowing room for later additions. Numerous corrections and supplementary 
comments were later added in the same hand between the lines, in the 
margins, and on the verso pages. 

The basic format for each entry consists of the name of the city or its 
inhabitants, as taken from coin legends, written in Greek or Latin majuscules 
in the left margin, often with the city’s longitude and latitude added, and 
then a brief topographical note including ancient name and modern 
location, prominent buildings, famous citizens, striking natural features, 
such as rivers and mountains. Often the text, or merely the first line, of 
inscriptions found at the place is given in majuscules. We print a specimen 
entry on pp. 26-27. 

Fols. 5-75 are numbered from 1 to 140 and there are several cross- 
references with page numbers indicating that Pullinger regarded the gaz- 
etteer as a complete unit. The whole is followed by a very detailed and 
lengthy index, fols. 76-84", which might suggest that Pullinger planned 
to publish this part of his notebook. Pococke’s copy of the gazetteer in 
Add. MSS. 4824 is entitled (fol. 1‘) “Antient Geography Collected By 
Arthur Pullinger Late Merchant In Aleppo About The Year 1740.” 

In compiling this part of his book Pullinger drew upon several earlier 
writers, mostly travelers, who described the ruins of some of the sites from 
autopsy. He never writes out the titles of their books but merely gives the 
last name of the author. Those specifically named are: P. Bellonius, Plu- 


ἡ This was the editio princeps of the famous archaic gravestone of Phanodikos, CIG I, 8; 
L. H. Jeffery, LSAG, pp. 366-67, 371, nos. 43-44. 
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rimarum singularium et memorabilium rerum in Graecia, Asia, Aegypto, Iudaea, 
Arabia, altisque exteris provinctis ab ipso conspectarum observationes tribus 
libris expressae (Antwerp, 1589); J. Spon, Voyage d’ Italie, de Dalmatie, de 
Gréce et du Levant, fait en années 1675 et 1676 par J. Spon. . . et G. Wheler, 
4 vols. (Lyon, 1678-1680); J. Foy-Vaillant, Numismata aerea Imperatorum 
Augustarum et Caesarum in colontis, municipiis et urbibus iure Latio donatis 
. . . (Paris, 1688); 5. Ockley, The History of the Saracens, 2 vols. (London, 
1708, 1715); C. Le Brun, Voyage au Levant (Paris, 1714); J. Pitton de Tour- 
nefort, Voyage du Levant, 2 vols. (Paris, 1717. English trans., London, 
1718); R. Pococke, Description; and E. Chishull, Travels in Turkey and back 
to England (London, 1747). 


In his description of the Tower of the Winds in Athens and in many 
other passages, Pullinger’s debt to G. Wheler, A Journey into Greece (London, 
1683) is obvious, although he never mentions Wheler by name. Doubtless 
he used other works without feeling it necessary to cite the names of their 
authors. 

We have not attempted a thorough examination of Pullinger’s use of 
earlier authors, but in the passages where we have compared his briefer 
account with those of his predecessors, it is clear that he seldom merely 
copied or relied exclusively on one source. His gazetteer is in a sense his 
own creation, written for the most part in his own words; and it contains 
many additions which do not appear in his acknowledged sources. These 
are most often observations which Pullinger seems to have drawn from 
his own very wide reading in the ancient authors, such as Strabo, Pliny, 
Lucian, St. Paul, and others. He is familiar with Pausanias but seems not 
to follow him very closely. 

The numerous pages of detailed physical description of monuments and 
natural features in the gazetteer raise the question as to how many of 
these sites Pullinger himself actually saw. Since in this part of his book 
he never uses the first person pronoun nor clearly indicates that he has 
visited a particular place, we have to rely on other evidence to establish 
the probability of autopsy. Certainly, vividness and detail of observation 
are not reliable criteria. His description of the view from the top of 
Acrocorinth, for instance, reads like a first-hand account, but Pullinger 
had closely studied Strabo and other travelers of modern times who have 
looked out from the summit of that mighty rock and left us descriptions 
of the view. In Crete his account of the “Labyrinth of Candia” with 
measurements in numbers of palms and paces sounds like first-hand 
reporting and there is much also about contemporary economic conditions 
and the silting up of harbors. But how misleading this kind of description 
can be is clearly revealed by his vivid account of the ““Allum Grotto’’ and 
the taste of the melons of Melos, and the dates of the eruptions of the 
volcano on Santorini, all of which comes, unacknowledged, straight out 
of the pages of Tournefort’s description of the Aegean islands.'” On the 


1° See e.g. Tournefort 1, chaps. 4 and 6. 
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other hand, Pullinger’s accounts of Aleppo, where he lived for at least 
fourteen years, and other nearby sites clearly owe their vividness to personal 
observation rather than to a written source, although the author does not 
in the gazetteer explicitly say that he was ever there. 

In the journal of his trip from Aleppo to Constantinople in 1739 Pullinger 
states that he visited a number of ancient sites between these two termini 
and it is not likely that a man who was so interested in itineraries and 
travel restricted his journeys in the East to this one expedition which lasted 
about a month. As mentioned above, on fol. 119” there is a brief journal 
of an expedition from Aleppo to the Euphrates river, undertaken in 1747, 
which reads like a first-hand record. 

Further evidence that he traveled elsewhere, especially in Asia Minor 
and Cyprus, emerges from a study of the texts of inscriptions which he 
recorded in these places. Here again caution is in order, for Pullinger is 
fond of the formulation “an inscription was taken from thence’”’ to introduce 
a text which is transcribed in majuscule letters. This does not mean that 
the stone was removed, only that the text was copied, and his words do 
not necessarily imply that he copied the inscription himself. On fol. 56° 
he writes that at Ankyra there are numerous “Inscriptions, the beginnings 
of several which Tournefort took from thence as follows, referring to his 
2 Volumes for the particulars.”” There follow in majuscule letters the first 
lines of 27 inscriptions which Tournefort gave in full in his Voyage 2: 333- 
48 (English translation). At other points Pullinger employs this wording, 
without the name of the person who copied the text, when inscriptions 
have been published by others. But he also speaks of inscriptions “taken 
from thence” when it is clear from what follows that he has himself seen 
the stone in question. In part II of this paper we shall try to demonstrate 
from the textual history of some of these inscriptions that Pullinger copied 
stones in Callipolis, Parium, Perinthos, Ephesos, Mylasa, Tralleis, Nicaea, 
Cyprus, Berytus, Laodiceia ad Mare, Seleucia Pieria, Aleppo, and elsewhere. 
Although his oblique style of writing in the third person in the gazetteer 
obscures the full extent of his travels, the inscriptions he copied in at least 
these twelve places permit the conclusion that Pullinger’s travels in Turkey 
were fairly extensive. 

The gazetteer, to which Pullinger was still adding supplements as late 
as 1747 (the date of Chishull’s Travels), probably contains, then, many 
personal observations. Only in the case of sites he visited on the journeys 
of 1739 and 1747, however, and those where the inscriptions mentioned 
above were found, can we be certain that Pullinger was actually on the 
spot. To try to reconstruct the sequence and dates of Pullinger’s visits to 
ancient sites, other than those on the roads from Aleppo to Constantinople 
or to the Euphrates River, seems futile. His references to autopsy are too 
few and often too oblique to be helpful and such personal observations 
were probably made over a fairly long period of time. 

Two small scraps of paper bound in after fols. 62 and 97 add further 
evidence for Pullinger’s travels, for the former contains calculations of 
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distances on one side and a sketch map of the area around Laodiceia, 
Hierapolis, and Colossae on the other, while the latter contains rough 
notes of traveling times between several places near Aleppo. Both look 
like field notes, perhaps intended for later transcription into the notebook. 


fols. 84°-85. 
“A Journal of a Journey from Aleppo to Constantinople in 1738/39.” See 
part III. 


fol. 86. 

“Greek inscriptions at sundry Places beginning as follows.” Long list of 
the first lines of 10 inscriptions from Thyatira, 25 from Athens, 1 from 
Salamis, 4 from Eleusis, 6 from Megara, 1 from Isthmia, 1 from Corinth, 
and 1 from Thespiae. All are taken from the books of early travelers, 
mostly Wheler and Tournefort. Three are in Latin. 


fol. 87°. 

Extract copied in Pullinger’s hand from a letter written by Consul Purnell 

of Latakia, dated ‘““Latachea January 1748/9.” The topic is ‘the custom 
. . of the inferior or lower sort of Turks making a Mark of Hands in the 

Earth over the Doors.” It is not certain that Pullinger was the recipient of 

the letter. The consul is undoubtedly the George Purnell mentioned on 

fols. 123-124. 


fols. 88'.--970. 

[These folios contain a rich collection of curious lore on ancient economics, 
trade, and finance which piqued the interest of our factor of the Levant 
Company. The material seems to have been culled from a very wide range 
of ancient sources. | 


fols. 88’-89". 
“Estates in early times of the Romans and Greeks.”” Number of iugera 
owned by Cincinnatus, Scipio Africanus, et al. 


fol. 89°. 
“Riches of the Romans.” “Expensive Buildings.” 


fol. 90. 
‘“‘Revenues, Romans and Taxes.” ‘Revenues of Athens.” ““Revenues and 
Riches of Eastern and Other Monarchs.” 


fol. 91. 

“Donatives.” “Bribery and Luxery.” 

fol. 92. 

“Debts.” “Price of Ancient Authors,” i.e. the fees they received. 
fol. 93. 


“Roman Trade and Prices of Drugs.”” From Pliny, NH. The monetary 
values on fols. 89-93 are all given in English pounds. 
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fol. 94. 
“Grain, Wheat, etc.” ‘Vessels or Ships.” 


fol. 95”. 
“Sundry Eastern Measures.” 


fol. 95”. 
Traveling times—long distances in record time.”’ 


fol. 96. 
Proportion of silver to gold. Soldier’s pay. Wines. 


fol. 97. 
Roman coins. ‘“Notes on some ancient Authors.” Polybius, Dio Cassius, 
Arrian, Plutarch, Pliny, Lucian. 


fols. 98°-112”. 

“A Catalogue of Kings and Princes occasionally mentioned (and of whom 
their is no regular series in chronology) in the classic and other authors, 
from the Death of Romulus untill Constantine the Great became sole 
Emperor of Rome, with the age they lived in, and where they had dominion, 
viz.”” This long, alphabetically arranged list with extensive notes on dates 
of birth, accession, death, and other matters, is a learned and detailed 
compilation which illustrates Pullinger’s strong interests in systematic cat- 
alogs. If, as seems likely, it is his own composition, it could not have been 
prepared without a large library of classical authors, for hundreds of names 
are included and numerous references to ancient sources are added.’” 


fol. 113. 
“Trees, Beasts, Birds, Fish and Insects Favorites and under the Protection 
of Heathn Deitys.” “Victims sacrified to the several Deitys.”” This erudite 


" This lively passage, which seems to have been put together by Pullinger from his own 
reading, is worthy of quotation in full. I am indebted to Professor G. R. Elton for helpful 
discussion of it. 


R. Boyle (the 1st Earl of Cork) set out from Shannon Castle near Cork in Ireland on Monday 
Morning at 2’ o Clock and was in the Strand on Tuesday Evening. Woolsey afterwards 
Cardinal set out from London for Tourney in Flanders and executed a Commision from 
Henry 8 with the Emperor and was back again in London on the 3rd Day afterwards. 

An Irish soldier in King James the 2nd service went on Foot with a Dispatch of some 
Consequence in 23 Hours 50 Leagues or 150 Miles, this same Person at one leap went 30 
Foot and vaulted over 9 Horses with Bayonets fixed on the Saddles of each Horse in Louis 
the 14th’s presence but forced a Vein and thereby lost his Life. 

Moscow to Petersburg 540 Miles in 66 Hours upon Sleggs is frequently performed. John 
Lipton Esq. of Kipwicke in Yorkshire in 1604 set out from St. Martin’s Church near Aldersgate 
on the 20 May on a Monday at 2 or 3 0 clock in the morning and arrived York at 5 o clock 
that Night, next day returned to London and so alternatively 5 Times, by Friday the 24 at 
7 or 8 o clock at Night, had been at York three times and at London twice in all 1000 Miles. 


12 Since Pullinger was abroad for such a long time, it is possible that he had a large library 
in his house in Aleppo. There were small libraries in some of the Levant Company factories 
but they would not have been adequate for the detailed research required for this kind of 
list. For the Levant Company library at Aleppo, which contained 228 volumes in 1688, see 
Wood, p. 242, note 9. Pococke, IAGL, p. 2, no. 4, and Drummond, Travels, p. 237, record 
the text of a Greek inscription (CIG III, 4466) which was kept there. 
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list, whether original with Pullinger or not, is also the work of a scholar 
steeped in the ancient authors. 


fols. 113°-18". 

Peutinger’s Tables. The entries are generously spaced on the page and 
clearly legible for all parts of the Mediterranean except for Asia Minor 
(fols. 116’-117") where Pullinger has later added numerous interlinear 
notes. These show clearly that he had done research on the distances 
recorded in the tables in light of what he had learned from the itineraries 
in many of the travel books he had studied. 


fols. 118°-19". 

‘““An account of the Stages on the Road from Scanderoon to Constantinople 
with the Villages and Rivers that are between them.” There are also on 
these pages several lists of itineraries (place-names and hours of traveling 
times) from ‘Angora’ to six different sites, which are attributed to J. Abbot, 
and to and from various other sites in Asia Minor and the Near East, 
which are attributed to Abbot and R. Pococke.”’ For the itinerary from 
Scanderoon to Scutari see infra p. 52. 


fol. 119”. 

Notes on “A Tour from Aleppo to the River Euphrates . . . in 1747.” 
Very brief entries with hours and miles (no inscriptions). This journey was 
probably made by Pullinger. 


fol. 120. 
Itineraries taken from Gemelli’s travels'* and those of ‘’Thavanier, 
Tournefort, Chishull, and P. Lucas.'® 


fol. 121. 
The itinerary of ‘“Thavanier” from Smyrna to Tokat and from Aleppo to 
Tadmor, 1 July 1678 and 29 September 1691. 


fol. 122”. 
In addition to more itineraries of Tournefort, Biddulph’s travels from Aleppo 
to Jerusalem,’” and travels of Otter’® and Thévenot,’? there is here an 
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131 have not been able to identify any published work by a traveler called J. Abbot which 
would have appeared early enough to have been used by Pullinger. 

4G. F. Gemelli-Careri, Giro del Mondo. . . (Venice, 1728). 

15 “Thavanier’’ is to be identified as J. B. Tavernier whose extensive travels in Turkey, 
Persia, and India were published in many editions in French and English in the seventeenth 


century, e.g. Reciieil de plusiers Relations et traitez . . . de J. B. Tavernier. . . (Paris, 1679); 
A Collection of Several Relations and Treatises . . . of John Baptista Tavernier... . . (London, 
1680). 


1° P. Lucas, Voyage du sieur Paul Lucas au Levant (Paris, 1705). For the 1719 edition and 
comments infra part III, note 3. 

7 W. Biddulph, The travels of certaine Englishmen into Africa, Asia, Troy, Bythinia, Thracia, 
. . . (London, 1609); The travels of foure English men and a preacher into Africa, Asia, Troy 
. . . (London, 1612). Also partly in 5. Purchas, Purchas His Pilgrimes, part 2 (London, 1625). 

181 Otter, Voyage en Turquie et en Perse. . . (Paris, 1748). 

J. Thevenot, Relation d’un voyage fait au Levant . . . (Paris, 1664-1684); The Travels of 
Monsieur de Thévenot into the Levant . . . Newly done out of French [By Ὁ. Lovell.] (London, 
1687). 
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itinerary of “Mr. Burdet’’ from Smyrna to Scala. If this man is the Rev. 
Charles Burdett, who was chaplain to the English factory at Smyrna, it is 
likely that Pullinger is here drawing upon unpublished material; for 
although Burdett supplied R. Pococke with the texts of many inscriptions 
for the latter’s IAGL, there is apparently no evidence that Burdett published 
any accounts of his travels.”° 


fols. 122°-23?. 

More itineraries of travels from Aleppo to Damascus, Damascus to ‘’Emi 
Isa,’’ Jerusalem to Aleppo of Maundrell?’ and Pococke. On fol. 123” there 
appears an undated itinerary of George Purnell, who is to be identified 
as the consul of Latakia and author of the letter of 1749 on fol. 87" (supra 
p. 7). This too may be unpublished material, perhaps supplied by Purnell 
himself, who was chancellor at Aleppo at the time of Pullinger’s declaration 
of bankruptcy.” 


fol. 124. 

Tucked in among more notes of travelers and itineraries is a list of kings 
of Armenia, Salamis, Caria, Heraclea Pontica, and Thrace. The notes con- 
tinue with Sanderson's’ travels of 1584, and those of Newberry”* and 
Balbi,*” more from Mr. J. Abbot, and material drawn from the travels of 
Gouz,”° Peter Teixeira,”” Purnell again, and Consul Drummond.” The latter 
was consul at Aleppo from 1751 to 1758.” If Pullinger’s notes here were 
taken from Drummond's Travels, which was published in 1754, and not 
from private communications, this would become the latest reference in 
his notebook. 


20 In his Praefatio Pococke calls Burdett, ““moribus simplex, et integer vitae, ob diligentiam 
et eruditionem dignior est quam ut inter Paraeciae Rusticae in Dioecesi Norvicensi, obscuritatem 
et angustias consenescat.”’ This tribute follows a passage in which Pococke thanks the only 
other person he mentions by name as providing him with the texts of inscriptions he had 
not himself seen: the Dutch consul in Smyrna, Daniel Alexander de Hochepied. On him see 
G. Petzl, Talanta 8/9 (1977): 80-81. 

21H. Maundrell, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem at Easter, A.D. 1697 (Oxford, 1699. 
Numerous later editions and translations). 

22 On the duties of the chancellor of a Levant Company factory see Wood, p. 221. Purnell 
is mentioned several times in SP 110: 28. His praises are sung by A. Drummond who was 
entertained by Purnell at Latakia in December 1746; see his Travels pp. 188-90. 

237, Sanderson, Sundry the personall Voyages performed by J. Sanderson. . . in 5. Purchas, 
Purchas his Pilgrimes, part 2 (London, 1625). 

24 Itinerarium Joannis Newberie Angli ab Aleppo ad Ormuzium anno 1581 in J. De Laet, Persia; 
seu regni Persici status, variaque itinera in atque per Persiam (Leiden, 1633). Newberry’s travels 
were also included in R. Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations and in Purchas, part 2. 

5 G. Balbi, Viaggio dell’ Indie Orientali di Gasparo Balbi. . . (Venice, 1590). 

26 Francois de la Boullaye le Gouz, Les voyages et observations du Sieur de la Boullay le Gouz 
.. . (Paris, 1653). 

27 P_ Teixeira, Itinerarium ab Harmuzio ad Basoram et porro per Persiae partem ... in 
De Laet. 

28 A. Drummond, Travels through different cities of Germany, Italy, Greece and several parts 
of Asia. . . (London, 1754). DNB 6: 22. 

29 Wood, pp. 218-19. 
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fols. 125-27". 
Greek games. Division of Alexander’s empire. Lists of the kings of Egypt 
and Syria. 


fols. 128-29. 

Given Pullinger’s interest in travel, Greek authors, and the Near East, the 
subject of these pages was almost inevitable: notes on Xenophon’s Anabasis 
with place-names, distances, and computed miles covered per day. 


fol. 130”. 
Dates of the Nile floods, 1692-1726. 


fols. 130°-31°. 
Names of ancient rivers in Asia Minor. 


fols. 132-34. 

More itineraries, including Constantinople to London by sea (Pullinger’s 
journey home?); Constantinople to Aleppo in camel and caravan hours; 
Rome to Belgrade, etc. These are not attributed to specific travelers. Added 
to these is a copy of the Itinerary of Antoninus. 


fol. 135”. 
Plan of a temple; diagrams of Doric, Ionic, Corinthian, and Tuscan orders. 


fols. 135°-36". 
Months and years used by ancient peoples. 


fols. 136°-39". 
“Abbreviations of Latin Words as found in sundry Inscriptions, Medals, 
etc.” This is a very learned and detailed catalog. 


fols. 139°-40". 
Greek numbers and abbreviations. Greek, Hebrew, and Saxon alphabets. 


fol. 140°. 

Various published inscriptions taken from the books of earlier travelers 
of which only the first line is given: 2 from Pergamon, 6 from Thyatira, 
3 from Sardis, 1 from Philadelphia, 4 from Hierapolis, 2 from Laodiceia, 
3 from Ephesos, 2 from Iasos. 


fol. 141. 

The full text in majuscule letters of inscriptions from Seleucia, ‘‘Luppulo”’ 
in Thrace, Parium, Perinthos, and various sites near Aleppo. In each case 
the texts appear to have been copied from the stones. They are discussed 
in part II. 


fol. 142” (pasted to the flyleaf). 


Miscellaneous notes. 


Even a quick summary of Pullinger’s notebook reveals that its author 
was a learned student of the ancient world. He read widely in the classic 
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authors, sometimes in translation,” and ransacked their works for the data 
that formed the bases of the many lists of kings, rivers, measurements, 
commodities, and other items, which he compiled. He seems to have read 
primarily for information, for facts about places and things. Strabo’s 
Geography and Pliny’s Natural History accordingly formed two of his favorite 
quarries. His knowledge of antiquity was not limited to Realien, however, 
since the gazetteer and other sections provide ample evidence of his keen 
appreciation of the historical importance of the great cities of Greece, Italy, 
and the Near East. Most of Pullinger’s historical knowledge seems to have 
come directly from his reading of the ancient historians; we find no mention 
of general histories of Greece or Rome in his notes. 

Our traveler’s sympathies lay with the antiquary’s creed aptly set out 
by A. Momigliano: 


They preferred travel to the emendation of texts and altogether subordinated literary 
texts to coins, statues, vases, and inscriptions.. . . The antiquary was a connoisseur 
and an enthusiast; his world was static, his ideal was the collection. Whether he 
was a dilettante or a professional, he lived to classify.” 


Vases and statues play no part in Pullinger’s notebook and literary texts 
were always with him, but his fascination with coins, travel, maps, itin- 
eraries, and inscriptions fills almost every page. 

He had meticulously worked through the Numismata aerea Imperatorum 

. of J. Foy-Vaillant and probably other catalogs of coins to find the 
ethnics which are written in capital letters beside each entry in his gazetteer 
of ancient cities. His long catalog of Latin abbreviations which fills six 
pages of the notebook draws heavily upon coin legends (fols. 136’—39"). 
Although there are only a few brief references to “medals” in his very 
succinct travel notes, we can easily imagine that Pullinger saw, and perhaps 
collected, ancient coins in the villages he visited and in the bazaar at 
Aleppo. R. Pococke spoke of his “very extraordinary knowledge of the 
Greek medals. . . of (Northern Syria), and of Asia Minor, and Greece;” 
infra p. 48, note 6. 

His interest in maps and geography is attested by the longitude and 
latitude figures appended to each entry in the gazetteer, by his detailed 
transcription of data from Peutinger’s Tables, and by his essay on the 
Itinerary of Antoninus. Pullinger had also carefully studied the printed 
books and even unpublished notes of many travelers in the eastern Med- 


°° On fol. 38" a note on the wine of Lesbos elicits the following quotation of Dryden's 
translation of Vergil, Georgics 2.89~-90: 


Nor our Italian Vines produce the Shape 
Or Taste, or Flavour of the Lesbian Grape 


On fol. 97 in his ‘“Notes on some ancient Authors” he used “Sheers” translation of Polybius, 
i.e. Sir Henry Sheeres, The History of Polybius (London, 1693). 

°1 “Ancient History and the Antiquarian’ in Studies in Historiography (New York, 1966), 
pp. 1-39. 
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iterranean. At least twenty-five are mentioned by name in the notebook 
and, given Pullinger’s casual attitude toward citing sources, we may be 
sure that he had read many more. He cites information from enough 
travelers who appear in Richard Hakluyt, The Principal Navigations, Voyages, 
Traffiques and Discoveries of the English Nation and Samuel Purchas, Purchas 
his Pilgrimes to suggest that these two classic works were in his library. 
Times, distances, roads, identifications of ancient sites, rivers, bridges, and 
other topographic features, are what most stirred Pullinger’s curiosity as 
he read his travelers and excerpted material for his notebook. His long 
sojourn in Aleppo where he was constantly involved in intricate commercial 
transactions and the pursuit of profit also seems to have encouraged him 
to collect evidence from his reading on the topics which fill fols. 88-97: 
size of ancient estates, taxes, debts, bribery, types of grains, ships, dry 
measures, and other aspects of trade and business. 

Pullinger’s notebook contains the complete or partial texts of 175 Greek 
and Latin inscriptions. Most of these he found published in the works of 
earlier travelers, particularly Wheler and Tournefort, and for many of them 
he transcribed only the first line. Other texts he recorded in full and more 
information about them can be found in part II of this monograph. Here 
it is worth noting that Pullinger followed the practice of most antiquarians 
and travelers of his day of transcribing epigraphic texts in majuscules, 
without word-divisions, and with very little information about the state 
of preservation or architectural setting of the stone. He never appends a 
transcription in minuscule letters with breathings, accents, and punctuation. 
He seldom offers a translation. Also, Pullinger almost never discusses the 
content and significance of the text of the inscriptions in his notebook. It 
is as if the passion to collect was uppermost in his mind. 

An inscription, like a coin, was a precious piece of evidence from an 
ancient city which Pullinger felt compelled to record even if in the process 
of transcribing the text he may not fully have understood what he was 
writing. Like many epigraphically-minded travelers down to the present 
day he may often have been uncertain, upon finding an inscription in a 
church or beside the road, that he would pass that way again. Time may 
have been short; conditions for careful study unfavorable. The important 
thing was to make an accurate copy, for one never knew how long the 
stone would remain in position or escape damage or defacement at the 
hands of local inhabitants. 

If it is clear from some of the errors in Pullinger’s transcriptions of 
epigraphic texts that he often failed to understand the Greek he recorded, 
we must not judge him too harshly. Even after studying introductory 
handbooks which are readily available today, many professional classical 
scholars find epigraphic Greek quite daunting when it must be read directly 
from a worn or battered stone. Some professional archaeologists still publish 
the texts of Greek inscriptions from their own excavations in majuscule 
letters. We must remember that Pullinger was no professional, that hand- 
books of Greek epigraphy were virtually unknown in his day, and that 
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he was not presenting his texts for publication. Had he the opportunity 
to comment on his epigraphic skills Pullinger might well have subscribed 
to the position taken by A. Drummond: 


Here let me tell you, once for all, that, although I copy every inscription exactly, 
I do not pretend to explain them; far less to supply the deficiencies which are 
many and great; that must be the task of our learned friends, whose thanks I hope 
to receive for having afforded them so rich a field for the exercise of their talents.*? 


32 Travels, p. 227. 


PART II. INSCRIPTIONS IN THE NOTEBOOK 
OF ARTHUR PULLINGER 


main categories: (1) those which he copied from the printed books 

of earlier travelers, (2) those which he copied himself from the 
monuments. For almost all of those in the first category he quotes only 
the first line, adding in many cases the number of lines of the surviving 
text. His favorite sources for these texts were, as we have seen, the Travels 
of Wheler and Tournefort. Since Pullinger’s partial copies seem to have 
been included merely for his own reference and make no contribution to 
the study of these inscriptions, they will not concern us here. There are 
129 of them. 

Of those inscriptions in the second category Pullinger seems to have 
tried to record as complete a text as possible. We shall see that for each 
of these inscriptions Pullinger’s copy is independent of all other tran- 
scriptions and in many instances it is earlier in date than any other known 
copy. For five of these texts Pullinger’s version has remained until today 
the only known copy; these previously unpublished inscriptions are dis- 
cussed in detail below. 

Most of the inscriptions for which Pullinger gives a full text in his 
notebook were published for the first time by Richard Pococke in his JAGL. 
As mentioned above, Pococke and Pullinger probably traveled together 
in Syria in the summer of 1738 and later, back in London, sometime before 
1752, Pococke had Pullinger’s notebook at his disposal. From it he had a 
scribe copy the gazetteer of ancient sites, fols. 5-84", the journal of the 
journey from Aleppo to Constantinople, fols. 84"--85, and then wrote out, 
in his own hand, the texts of almost all the Latin and Greek inscriptions. 
For the texts of some of these inscriptions, as we shall see, Pococke had 
other copies, some made by himself, but for most of the inscriptions which 
he found in Pullinger’s notebook the latter’s copy formed the sole authority 
for the editiones principes which Pococke published in his JAGL. 

A preliminary examination of the surviving notebook into which Pococke 
copied Pullinger’s texts (British Library, Add. MSS. 4824) revealed to G. 
Salt that the former was not always accurate in recording the exact text 
of what the latter had copied, both in the body of the text of the inscription 
itself, and in the designation of provenance in the heading. I have had 
an opportunity to confirm and amplify Salt’s observations by studying the 
two notebooks side by side in the British Library and will comment on 
Pococke’s errors in detail in the discussion of individual texts below. In 
some instances Pullinger’s copy helps us to gain more accurate information 
about the text than our published sources permit. 
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TT: Greek and Latin inscriptions in Pullinger’s notebook fall into two 
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In discussing the individual inscriptions, I have not followed the hap- 
hazard sequence in which they appear in Pullinger’s notebook but have 
rather arranged them in the geographic order followed for the most part 
in standard epigraphic publications, such as the Supplementum Epigraphicum 
Graecum. 


THRACE. 

Callipolis. CG II, 2013; P. Le Bas, Inscriptions grecques et latines recueillies 
en Grece par la commission de Morée 2 (Paris, 1836), no. 1444; 
IGRR I, 814; J. Krauss, Die Inschriften von Sestos und der Thrak- 
ischen Chersones: Inschriften Griechischer Stadte aus Kleinasien 
19 (Bonn, 1980) 80, no. 12. 


On fol. 40° in the entry: on Callipolis in his gazetteer Pullinger observes, 
“the following inscription was taken from thence AD 1739.” He arrived 
in Constantinople on 28 March 1739 after coming overland from Aleppo. 
His route on this journey did not take him as far west as the Thracian 
Chersonesos and Callipolis, as we can see from the journal of his journey 
(infra p. 46). His visit to Callipolis, then, (and to Perinthos, Chora, and 
Parium, infra pp. 17-18, 25-26) must be placed later in 1739. It is possible 
that he made a special excursion from Constantinople down through the 
Propontis to the Hellespont sometime before his departure for England 
which probably occurred in 1739 or soon thereafter. 

Pullinger gives the text of this inscription at Callipolis as having been 
written on two adjacent blocks and he draws the outline of the top, bottom, 
and broken right side of the whole. Although Pococke copied this inscription 
from Pullinger’s notebook into Add. MSS. 4824, he did not publish it in 
his IAGL. This was perhaps fortunate since Pococke transcribed the two 
fragments as if they were parts of two different inscriptions. Pullinger’s 
copy of this text is independent of and earlier than the only two authorities 
(Richter and Turner) cited by Boeckh when he published the inscription 
in CIG II, 2013. It thus becomes our earliest record of the text and although 
it is inferior in several respects to the version printed in CIG, it is worth 
noting that Pullinger read OAHI above what is printed in all editions as 
line 1. Only Le Bas read OAHM.. here, so that on his authority and that 
of Pullinger we ought to print line 1 as, 0 dnulos], cf. IGRR I, 816, from 
the same site. 

Also, Pullinger recorded the end of (new) line 3 and the beginning of 
(new) line 4 as, NEPOTAT? A ΔΕΙΩΝΟΝ. Boeckh printed NEPOTAT|ONON 
which he interpreted as Nepova v[w]vov. Error was introduced in IGRR 
with the transcription Nepovalu[w]vov. Pullinger is the only authority for 
the letters lightly dotted in after NEPOTAT, which probably represent his 
own efforts at restoring the middle of line 4 [Adp]tavov, and for the omega 
at the beginning of line 4. If the latter was correctly read, we might, on 
Pullinger’s authority, print the text as, Nepova vilwvov. In the last line 
Pullinger read a mark of punctuation between H and vuzarofy]. 
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Chora. Hoskoy. CIG II, 2018; Le Bas II, no. 1457; IGRR I, 812; Dumont, 
Homolle, Mélanges d’archéologie et d’epigraphie (Paris, 1892) 421: 
no. 89 a. 


Pullinger records on fol. 141° of his notebook the text of an inscription 
which he copied “Αἴ Luppulo in Thrace on the portal of a door formerly, 
part of which is broke, Query whether this place mayn’t be Lycozca, rather 
Apris.”’ The find-spot of this inscription is located between Heraklizza and 
Ganos in CIG and there called both “Chora” and “‘Lupada.” Drew-Bear 
has pointed out to me that the present name is Hoskoy. Le Bas, whose 
text is identical to that in CIG, gave Ganos as the provenance of this stone. 

Pullinger’s conjecture that ‘““Luppulo” might be the site of the Claudian 
colony, Apri, surely derived from his reading in lines 9—10: 


AITPOTLTKOTI 
TAO.TAEQIQ.A 


The text of these lines in CIG is as follows: 


ATPOTLIKOTI 
TAO’A 
EQ2 QA 


It seems likely from the closely parallel text of a boundary stone found 
at nearby Sarkdy (Peristasis?) that Pullinger’s text should be interpreted 
to read, 

ἀγροὺ Συκοτι[---] 

TAO.IA ews ὠδίε]. 


Cf. G. Seure, BCH 24 (1900): 166-67, no. IV; IGRR I, 813, where this text 
is incorrectly called CIG II, 2018. 


ἀγροῦ Lelvx]o[----] 
[- - - -Ἰἰσζη)νῶν opos 
ews woe 


Any reference to Apri in the text from Chora thus disappears and the 
stone is probably best interpreted as a boundary marker. 

Pullinger’s text marks an improvement on all other versions since he 
correctly has τῶν LeBaorw[r] in line 4 and KAILANON, ie. Karcap(w)v 
in line 8. 

Apri has been securely placed at Germeyan Koyu, ca. 10-15 kms. from 
the coast; cf. W. Eck, ZPE 16 (1975): 295-99, following the identification 
of Z. Tashiklioglu. 


CIL Il, 727 

At the same site Pullinger copied a Latin inscription which he found 
“on a marble stone before the Altar of the Greek Church.” His readings 
from the stone, which is now lost, contribute nothing to the study of this 
text, but it should be pointed out that Pullinger recorded this inscription 
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as having been in six lines, not five, as it is printed in CIL. He claimed 
that there was an illegible line of text between lines 2 and 3 of the 
CIL text. 


Perinthos. 
Fol. 141". “On a broken stone at Perinthos or St. George on the Thracian 
Side of the Propontis.”’ 
KPATH2 
ET.NOMOT 


Pococke copied this text into his notebook (Add. MSS. 4824) but he 
did not publish it in IAGL. As far as I have been able to determine, it has 
remained unpublished. It appears to be a gravestone in two lines. Line 1 
may be complete or merely contain the end of a name in ---xparns. Since 
the dot after the upsilon in line 2 is found elsewhere in Pullinger’s notebook 
to indicate that some letters are missing, Εὐνόμου is probably not to be 
restored as the name of the deceased’s father. Perhaps Ευ[θυ]νόμου or 
Εὐ[ρυ]νόμου. It is impossible even to guess what the date of this inscription 
may be since Pullinger is not a reliable guide on the shapes of Greek 
letters. 


CARIA. 
Mylasa. CIG II, 2696; 2698. 

On fol. 49° of his gazetteer Pullinger recorded in full the texts of two 
famous inscriptions from Mylasa: (1) CIG II, 2696, the dedicatory inscription 
on the architrave of the temple of Augustus and Roma, (2) the honorary 
columnar monument for Menander, CIG II, 2698. Both were published 
with elegant drawings showing their architectural settings by G. Wheler, 
Journey, pp. 276-77, a book to which Pullinger is elsewhere heavily 
indebted. In this case, however, Pullinger clearly did not copy from Wheler’s 
book since he records the last word of CIG II, 2696 as the meaningless 
PQMEZ2 where Wheler correctly printed POMHI, and in 2698 he wrote 
the name of Menander’s father as OTAIAAOT (for OTAIAAOT, Wheler) 
and makes other errors and omissions. These discrepancies are so numerous 
and striking in texts of only a few lines in length, that we are safe in 
concluding that Pullinger made them in the process of copying directly 
from the stones. Since he visited Tralleis and Ephesos in 1733, it is likely 
that he also went to the nearby Mylasa on the same journey. 

For CIG II, 2696, see R. Mellor, OFA PQMH, The Worship of the Goddess 
Roma in the Greek World: Hypomnemata 42 (Gottingen, 1975):136-38; H. 
von Hesberg, ANRW 2, 16,2 (Berlin, 1978):956-57. Discussion and bib- 
liography on the column of Menander may be found in D. Magie, Roman 
Rule in Asia Minor 2 (Princeton, 1950):1131, note 61. 


Tralleis. C/G II, 2934. 

Fol. 46” of the gazetteer carries the texts of four Greek inscriptions under 
a general heading ““Magnesia now Guzielhisar.”’ The first, which is more 
precisely located as being ‘on the north side of an Amphitheatre,” consists 
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of 14 lines of text and seems clearly to have been copied by Pullinger 
since the editio princeps printed by Pococke, IAGL, p. 32, is only a slightly 
improved version of the text which Pococke copied into Add. MSS. 4824 
from Pullinger’s notebook. Following Pullinger, Pococke placed this 
inscription at ‘‘“Magnesiae ad Maeandrum, Guzelhissar.’’ Although Pul- 
linger’s transcription seems to be the earliest we have, it is inferior to those 
of Le Bas, 3, no. 611 and J. R. S. Sterrett, Ath. Mitt. 8 (1883):325, no. 8, 
and is of no value for the history of the text. As Boeckh pointed out, when 
he printed Pococke’s text in CIG II, 2934, the identification of Guzel Hisar 
as Magnesia on the Maeander was erroneous since this is in fact the site 
of the ancient city of Tralleis. W. Ruge, RE 6A, col. 2127, and L. Robert, 
BCH 60 (1936):204, have shown how several other travelers in the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth century made the same false identification. 
Pococke visited Guzel Hisar in mid-February of 1740 (Description, Book 
the Second. Chap. 6) but it is unlikely that he copied this inscription from 
the stone since he prints the text in IAGL Caput III which is devoted to 
inscriptions he knew only from copies sent to him by other travelers. 


CIG Il, 2936. 

Pullinger’s second text from Tralleis is said to have been “On the Wall 
upon the Armenian Church” and consists of an agonistic inscription of 
10 lines, partly in verse. Pococke copied this text from Pullinger’s notebook 
but he clearly had access to another copy when he published the editio 
princeps of this inscription, for Pullinger omitted lines 7-8, and his text 
is in other respects inferior to that published by Pococke, IAGL, p. 17, 
under the heading ‘’Magnesiae ad Maeandrum, Guzelhissar. In caemiterio 
Armenorum.” Since Pococke spent some time at Guzel Hisar, it is possible 
that he, like Pullinger, copied the text himself from the stone, which seems 
now to be lost. In reprinting and improving Pococke’s text for CIG II, 2936, 
Boeckh also corrected the provenance to Tralleis; cf. lines 5-6, πόλιος 
-- - δῆμος TpadXeos, which Pullinger copied correctly. The text was reprinted 
by G. Kaibel, Epigrammata Graeca, no. 946. 


CIG II, 2928. 

The third inscription recorded on fol. 46” of Pullinger’s notebook is said 
to have been “On another stone near the above.” It is clear from its 
placement on the page that by “the above” Pullinger refers to CIG II, 
2934, which he located “on the north side of an Amphitheatre.’”” Pococke 
copied this third text from Pullinger’s notebook into Add. MSS. 4824 and 
seems to have based his editio princeps of the inscription solely on this 
copy. He printed it twice, however, in his JAGL; once on p. 32 under 
‘““Magnesiae ad Maeandrum. Guzelhissar’’ and again, clearly by error, on 
p. 36 under Ephesos. In reprinting the text in CIG II, 2928, Boeckh correctly 
placed it at Tralleis where it was later seen and copied by Le Bas, 3, no. 
608, and J. R. S. Sterrett, Ath. Mitt. 8 (1883): 320, no. 4. Their readings 
marked significant improvements over Pullinger’s efforts. Although he 
made the earliest copy of the stone of which we have any record, his text 
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is too incomplete and contains too many errors to be helpful in the study 
of this inscription. 


CIG Ill, 4438. 

On this same page of his gazetteer, which is devoted to Magnesia and 
other cities in Asia Minor, Pullinger recorded a fourth text under the 
general heading ‘Magnesia now Guzielhisar.”’ It was placed under its own 
heading which reads, “At now Bouck Iamberu.” 
He was clearly uncertain of the name of the ancient site at ‘Bouck Iamberu” 
and may have intended to fill in the lacuna at a later date. Pococke made 
an exact copy of this text in his notebook (Add. MSS. 4824) with the same 
designation of provenance, but in publishing the editio princeps of this 
inscription in IAGL, p. 31, he clearly also had access to another copy which 
differed from Pullinger’s text in a number of individual readings and in 
containing line 5, 2-------------- , Which was not recorded by Pullinger. 
This time, however, Pullinger’s transcription, which is again the 
earliest we have, does help to establish more firmly the text of this now 
apparently lost stone. In line 6 read E eyévero; lines 7-8 EIII- 
MAAAA|OTTOTEAAOTIKIOX, ie. ἐπὶ Παλῴ(λγαδ[) ου τοῦ ἐλζλ)ογι(μ)- 
(ωτάτου) {σ)χο(λαστικοῦ) where the genitive is an improvement over 
Pococke’s accusatives. Line 10 IATPOC THOIIO, i.e. πατρὸς τῆ(ς) 70(Aews). 

Pococke printed the text of this inscription on p. 31 of his IAGL in Caput 
III in which he gathered “Inscriptiones in Asia Minore, Thracia, Macedonia, 
et Insulis, e Peregrinantium Schedis in oriente, impertitae.”” Clearly Pococke 
had not seen the stone. Section I of this Caput contains, on the next page 
(p. 32) two of Pullinger’s texts from ‘‘Magnesiae ad Maeandrum, Guzel- 
hissar’’ (Tralleis) which we have just discussed. Before these, however, 
on p. 31 Pococke printed two texts: the first one (unnumbered) under the 
heading “Columnae super pontem Myssi, prope Tarsum” (=CIG III, 4439), 
the second (also unnumbered) under the heading “In vico rustico Boujouck 
Sinikew.” The latter is the text which is recorded with the other three 
inscriptions from Guzel Hisar (Tralleis) on fol. 46” of Pullinger’s notebook 
and which is there described as being from ‘At 
now Bouck lamberu” (CIG III, 4438). Since Pococke’s ‘‘Sinikew” is an 
unlikely misreading or misprint for “Iamberu,” Pococke clearly got his 
provenance of this stone from a source other than Pullinger. The most 
likely candidate would seem to be the man whose text he used as the 
basis of his editio princeps of this inscription. 

We thus have two provenances for the same stone: (1) an unknown 
ancient site near or at the village of ““Bouck Iamberu”’ (Pullinger); (2) a 
rural village called ‘‘Boujouck Sinikew” (Pococke). Since Pullinger records 
this text on the same page of his notebook as three other inscriptions from 
Guzel Hisar (Tralleis), which he identified as Magnesia on the Maeander, 
it is likely that he found the stone somewhere in the vicinity of Guzel 
Hisar but perhaps not close enough to have led him to classify the text 
as from “Magnesia” itself. He clearly did not know the name of the ancient 
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site at “Bouck Iamberu’”’ when he copied this inscription (the first part of 
this name, Bouck or Boujouck i.e. boyiik, means “ρ΄ in Turkish; the 
second doubtless represents ambar ‘‘granary,’’ well-attested among Turkish 
village names). 

On the other hand Pococke’s lemma gives no clue whatsoever as to the 
location of the rustic village of ‘‘Boujouck Sinikew”’ (kody means “village,” 
and sini is a ‘‘round metal tray” used for serving food; this word is attested 
also elsewhere as a village name, cf. the Tiirkiye’de Meskun Yerler Kilavuzu 
[Ankara 1946] p. 980 s.n.). It could have been located in any of the regions 
listed on p. 31 in the heading for his Caput III. In CIG III, 4438, however, 
Franz supplied a provenance for Pococke’s text from p. 31 of his IAGL 
which formed the sole authority for his reedition of this inscription. As I 
have noted, standing next to this inscription from ““Boujouck Sinikew”’ on 
the same page of Pococke’s IAGL is a text whose lemma reads, ‘‘Columnae 
super pontem Myssi, prope Tarsum.”’ This inscription Franz printed as 
CIG Ill, 4439, “prope Tarsum.” In editing no. 4438, however, he added 
the last two words of Pococke’s provenance of no. 4439 to produce the 
new find-spot “Prope Tarsum in vico Bojuik Sinikoi” for 4438. Pococke 
does not say that this text was found near Tarsus but this inscription has, 
nevertheless, been regarded as belonging to this city ever since; see e.g. 
W. Ruge, RE 4A, cols. 2435, 2439; G. Laminger-Pascher, ZPE 15 (1974): 
32-33; C. Roueche, GRBS 20 (1979): 177. 

Since it is not clear that Franz had any evidence other than Pococke’s 
lemmata for this attribution, I do not believe that he was justified in making 
it, for Pococke’s normal practice in the lemmata of his JAGL was to add 
the ancient name of a modern Turkish village where he knew it. Also it 
was his custom to number in series inscriptions from in and around the 
same ancient city. The lemma of the text from ‘““Boujouck Sinikew”’ bears 
neither a number which would link it to the inscription on the column 
from near Tarsus nor does it carry the name of an ancient city such as 
“prope Tarsum.” 

I do not find the name ‘‘Boujouck Sinikew” elsewhere in Pococke’s 
IAGL, nor in his Description of the East, so that it is impossible to guess 
where he thought this village was located. Its omission from the Description 
may not be significant, if it was in fact ‘prope Tarsum,” since Pococke 
did not go to Tarsus, although in Chapter 20 of his Book The Second, 
“Of Syria and Mesopotamia,” he gives a detailed itinerary from Baias to 
Tarsus which had been passed on to him by some English travelers. 

Clearly, Pullinger believed that ‘““Bouck Iamberu” was on or near an 
ancient site which he had visited but he was in doubt as to its identity. 
This could hardly have been the case if the stone had been found near 
the famous city of Tarsus, as Franz inferred. Moreover, Pullinger would 
hardly have written the text of an inscription from near Tarsus into that 
part of his gazetteer which was devoted to Ionia and Caria. I suggest that 
it is much more likely that this inscription was copied by Pullinger some- 
where in the general vicinity of Tralleis, soon after he copied the other 
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three texts which appear on the same page of his notebook. We should 
no longer regard this as a text from “near Tarsus.” 


IONIA. 
Ephesos. CIL III, 432 = 7134; Inschr. Ephesos III, 807. 

On fol. 51" of his gazetteer Pullinger recorded the texts of ten inscriptions 
from Ephesos. At the top of the page he wrote, ‘The remains of a Gate 
with this Inscription ACCENSO RENSI ET ASIAE.” This is CIL III, 432 
which he could have taken from Tournefort’s Voyage III, 397 or from the 
works of earlier editors if he did not see it and copy it himself. Below this 
Latin text he wrote “The following inscriptions were taken from thence 
the year of our Lord 1733.” As mentioned above (p. 6), “taken from 
thence” is sometimes an ambiguous phrase in Pullinger’s notebook, but 
it will become clear from an examination of these Ephesian texts that our 
traveler was there himself in 1733 and copied these inscriptions from the 
stones. 


CIG Il, 2529; 2960; CIL Ill, 425; Inschr. Ephesos 4: 1209; 7.1: 3003. 

The first inscription he copied at Ephesos Pullinger located as being ‘‘on 
a Pedestal’ and he gives the text as DEANA EPHES.ET.MINERVA. 
CAESARI AO- --. The next two are Greek inscriptions which were ‘Under 
a Cupola on the Top of a Window.” 


KAIAPIZEBA2--- 
QNIATQONKATADI--- 


and “Under the same Cupola” 


ΡΙΠΠΕΙΝΗΣΑΑΣΤ. 
TNKAATAIAMI---- 


It is clear that Pullinger regarded these as three separate stones, as did 
Pococke when he copied the texts verbatim into Add. MSS. 4824 from 
Pullinger’s notebook. Confusion took over, however, when Pococke pub- 
lished the first editions of these three texts in his JAGL. The third text was 
indeed kept separate from the other two but inexplicably it was printed 
twice, once on p. 36, no. 16, and again on p. 37, no. 2. Two different 
versions of line 1 were given and both are inferior to Pullinger’s tran- 
scription. To make matters worse, the second text was also printed twice, 
once by itself on p. 36, no. 15, and again on p. 37, no. 1; but this second 
time it was printed immediately below, and as part of, the text of the Latin 
inscription which Pullinger had already indicated as being on a pedestal. 
The result was the following combination of Latin and Greek: 


DEANAEEPHES 
ETMINERVA 
CAESARI. . 
ee, | © rae 
KAIZAPIZ EBA 
QNIATONKATAZI 
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Although Pococke’s correction of Pullinger’s KAIAPI in line 5 was salutary, 
his printed composite text, which was taken over by Boeckh in CIG II, 
2959 and by Mommsen in CIL III, 425, proved to be quite misleading, for 
the excavations of the Austrian Institute at Ephesos have vindicated Pul- 
linger’s observations that these inscriptions were on three separate stones. 
The two Greek inscriptions, which still exist, do in fact belong to the same 
large dedicatory inscription,’ although they do not join, but the fragment 
with the Latin text is not part of this monument at all.’ 

Pullinger’s readings of the Greek texts add nothing new but the 
interpretation of C/G II, 2959 = CIL Ill, 425 = Inschr. Ephesos 4: 1209 
merits closer scrutiny. Pullinger’s text reads: DEANA EPHES.ET. 
MINERVA.CAESARI AO---. Pococke, IAGL p. 37, no. 1, printed this in 
four lines as follows: 


DEANAEEPHES 
ETMINERVA 
CAESARI. . 


It is important to note that although Pococke was right to insert the E 
between Pullinger’s DEANA and EPHES, he ignored the dot which Pul- 
linger placed between ET and MINERVA and he inserted dots between 
CAESARI and AO, where Pullinger’s text shows these two words written 
next to each other separated only by a blank space. Pococke’s text was 
reprinted without change in CIG II, 2959 and in CIL III, 425. Mommsen 
had for the latter edition a copy made by Horst. In Inschr. Ephesos 4: 1209 
the Latin text is printed as: 


Deanae Ephesfiae] 
et Minerval[e et Imperatori] 
Caesari [Augusto] 


The editors of these corpora have all interpreted this text as a dedication 
to Diana, Minerva, and an emperor and, following Pococke, they have 
all, of necessity, ignored Pullinger’s dots and the fact that he read the text 
as being written in one line. Apart from the awkward length of line 2 in 
the Inschr. Ephesos reconstruction (22 letters) compared with the length 
of lines 1 and 3 (14 letters), there are other problems with the accepted 
interpretation of this text. Ephesian Artemis appears in the dative case at 
the beginning of over fifty Greek and Latin inscriptions in the fascicules 
of Inschr. Ephesos published to date. She is linked (xai/et) with an Ephesian 
tribe, with the ephebes, with the gerusia, with the imperial house, and 
most frequently with a Roman emperor, all in the dative case. I have 


1 See Forschungen in Ephesos 3: 94-95, no. 3; Inschr. Ephesos 7.1: 3003. 
* See Inschr. Ephesos 4: 1209, where it is published separately. 
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found no text in this corpus in which Artemis in this context at the beginning 
of an inscription is paired with another deity. Moreover, Athena/ Minerva 
is only rarely found in the inscriptions of Ephesos;* to judge from Ὁ. 
Knibbe’s collection of testimonia on the cults of Ephesos, RE Suppl. 12, 
cols. 281-87, she was not prominent in the religion of this city. 

My review of the epigraphic evidence has not been complete, but in 
view of the large numbers of texts which begin Ἀρτέμιδι Egecia καὶ 
Avroxparopt etc. /Deanae Ephesiae et Imperatori etc., it might be helpful 
to go back for another look at Pullinger’s text which, in the absence of 
the stone, is the best evidence we have. In the first place, Pococke seems 
not to have had any authority for arranging the text in four lines, since 
Pullinger’s copy was apparently the only text he saw. Second, it was 
Pullinger’s practice to insert dots on the line of an inscription not so much 
to serve as punctuation but to indicate that letters were illegible or missing 
(see p. 18). Third, he did not indicate that any letters were missing between 
CAESARI and AO. I propose, therefore, that we follow the well-attested 
formulae of Ephesian dedications to Artemis/Diana and interpret Pullin- 
ger’s text as: DEANA(E) EPHES[IAE] ET [IJMP NERVA[E] CAESARI 
A<U)[GUSTO---. There are exact parallels for this wording (in Greek) in 
Inschr. Ephesos 2: 264; 264 A; 4: 1124. 


CIG II, 2997; Inschr. Ephesos 4: 1136. 

“On the east side of St. John’s Church nearer the Castle,”” Pullinger 
copied the text of CIG II, 2997 of which Pococke published the editio 
princeps in IAGL. Again, he printed the text twice, erroneously locating 
it “In concomerationibus sub Templo Dianae” on p. 37, no. 3, and then, 
with a meaningless reading in line 1, on p. 36, no. 17. Although Pococke 
copied Pullinger’s version into his notebook, both of his printed texts 
contain a number of errors which Pullinger did not make. The text printed 
by Boeckh in CIG on the basis of a copy by Horst marks a considerable 
improvement over those of Pullinger and Pococke. 


CIG II, 3008; Inschr. Ephesos 6: 2207. 

“Near the same place” Pullinger also transcribed the brief text of CIG 
II, 3008, a gravestone, which Pococke copied into his notebook and pub- 
lished for the first time in IAGL, p. 36, nos. 18 and 27 (twice on the same 
page without comment). Pullinger’s text begins with APKOZ and shows 
no trace of the hasta printed in both of Pococke’s versions to the left of 
the alpha.* In Inschr. Ephesos this letter is printed as an undotted mu 
without explanation. 


CIG II, 2963; Inschr. Ephesos 2: 273. 
Although Pococke correctly copied the text of the next inscription on 
fol. 51° of Pullinger’s notebook, the version which he printed in [AGL p. 


> E.g. Inschr. Ephesos 4: 1260. 
* Cf. CIG II, 3008, ‘‘habeo etiam ex schedis Horstianis, ubi primus ductus deest.”’ 
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36, no. 22 is full of new errors, both in individual readings and in the 
disposition of the text on what Pullinger described as “ἃ square Pedestal 
in the Castle.”” These mistakes were corrected by Boeckh in C/G II, 2963 
on the basis of independent copies of the text which he had at his disposal. 


CIG II, 2988; Inschr. Ephesos 3: 708. 

“On the 16 Pedestal of the Aqueduct,” Pullinger saw a Greek inscription 
in 5 lines which he copied into his notebook on fol. 51°. Pococke’s efforts 
at transcribing the text into Add. MSS. 4824 were very careless indeed. 
Line 3 was omitted entirely and there are a number of single letters which 
were either left out or miscopied. When Pococke published the editio 
princeps in IAGL, p. 18, no. 7, he included the missing line 3 but his text 
and the copy supplied by Horst to Boeckh which formed the basis of CIG 
IL, 2988 are both inferior to Pullinger’s version. In line 1 to the left of KAI 
Pullinger recorded a vertical stroke, hence [η βουλ]η καὶ ὁ δῆμος. In line 3 
Pullinger correctly has τῶν Σεβαστῶν Ἐφεσίων πόλζεγως where Pococke 
and Horst had reported -ON endings on the first three words. 

J. Keil in 1926 added six more lines to this text and his readings have 
formed the basis of the text published by H. Engelmann in ZPE 24 (1977): 
201-202, no. 1, and reprinted (without some of the dots under the letters 
in line 2) in Inschr. Ephesos 3: 708. It should be noted that in line 2 
where Keil reported [rn]s μη[τ]ροπόλεως in 1926, Pullinger read in 1733 
MHTPOIOAEQ2. 


CIG II, 2956b; 3021e; Inschr. Ephesos 5: 1795; 2: 404. 

The last two inscriptions which Pullinger copied in 1733 at Ephesos are 
very brief and, although Pococke accurately transcribed them into his 
notebook, he did not publish them. They appeared for the first time in 
print in CIG II, 2956b and 3021e. For the former Boeckh relied on copies 
supplied by von Prokesch and Forchhammer; for the latter Forchhammer’s 
transcription was his sole authority. Pullinger’s texts, then, are independent 
of and earlier than the material available to Boeckh. Pullinger saw 2956b 
“On the left Hand as you enter the Gate of Persecution in the Castle.” 
In line 2 he read ---OMOPQ®>, where Forchhammer has OMOIQ®. CIG II, 
3021e he saw “on the right Hand in the Wall” and his reading QOTQITIOT 
is clearly inferior to Forchhammer’s QITQITIOI. This small fragment was 
later recognized as part of the frieze of the Basilica in the Agora of Ephesos. 


TROAD. 
Parium. CIG II, 3652; 3650. 

On fol. 141” under the heading “Αἱ Camera” (= Kemer, ancient Parium), 
Pullinger recorded the texts of three inscriptions. The first is a gravestone 
erected for his father by P. Aelius Philon which Pullinger seems to have 
copied from the stone. His text is independent of the copies used by Boeckh 
for CIG II, 3652. Pococke did not copy this text into his notebook. It should 
be noted that in line 1 Pullinger has a new reading, Φίλων. His other 
readings add nothing. 
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The second text is said to have been “On a Turk’s Tomb the Stone 
broke formerly the Architrave of an ancient building.” It reads, in large 
letters, MPONI, and appears to be unpublished. It may have formed part 
of a monumental Latin inscription from the Roman colony at this site on 
which see D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton, 1950) 2: 1268, 
note 34; 1473-74, note 12. 

The third inscription, which is said to have been “on an oval stone 
which was broke,” carries the names of a priest and priestess and was 
printed in CIG II, 3650 on the basis of several different copies of which 
Pullinger’s text seems to be independent. Although his other readings add 
nothing to the study of this inscription, Pullinger did read an extra letter 
at the end of line 1, i.e. NHT' EI which helps to support Boeckh’s conjecture 
[κυ]νηγεσί[ῳ]. Cf. IGRR IV, 175; L. Robert, Les gladiateurs dans l’Orient grec 
(Paris, 1940), p. 226, no. 289. 


BITHYNIA. 
Nicaea. CIG II, 3755. 

Pullinger’s visit to Iznik (Nicaea) is recorded in his journal of the journey 
from Aleppo to Constantinople. He was there on 26 and 27 March 1739 
(infra p. 45) and observed “here are many Inscriptions and several Figures 
worth a Travellers enquiry after.”” CIG II, 3755 was one of these and it is 
probable that he copied the text directly from the stone, for the earliest 
edition known to Boeckh is that of Kinneir (1813-4). In arriving at the 
version of the text which he printed in CIG, Boeckh was forced to combine 
readings from five different copies made by five different people at different 
times; each one of these contains at least one “error’’ or variant reading 
from the composite text which was published in CIG. It is worth noting 
that Pullinger’s text, which is the earliest we now possess, agrees exactly 
with that put together by Boeckh and partly preserved on the stone which 
is still ‘‘over one of the gates of this City IATAEINOZ.AOTKIOT.ZHZAz 
ETH IZ XAIPE at Nice.” This text was not copied from Pullinger’s note- 
book by Pococke although space was left for it after the scribe had written 
“over one of the gates of this city’” which he misplaced under the city of 
“Prusia.”’ 

This inscription was republished in 1979 by S. Sahin, but it is not in 
the Museum of Iznik as the title of his catalog might suggest, Katalog 
der Antiken Inschriften des Museums von Iznik (Nikaia): Part 1 (Bonn, 1979), 
no. 125: Inschriften Griechischer Stadte aus Kleinasien 9. 


PHRYGIA. 
Ak Oren. 

On the site of Ak Oren Pullinger saw two inscriptions which were at 
the time unpublished. The first and longer text he recorded in the journal 
of his journey from Aleppo to Constantinople (infra p. 44). The second, 
shorter inscription, which is not mentioned in the journal, appears together 
with the first in the gazetteer section of his notebook on fol. 55". The entry 
on Ancyra Phrygia reads as follows: 
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58.20.40.56 Ancyra Phrygia, on the road from Iconium to Constantinople 
ΑΝΚΥΡΑΝΩΝ are some few Ruins which are now called Anguram, they 
Rom. Emp. stand above half a Mile from the great Road between the 


Present Towns of Saida Gazel and Eske Shaher about the mid 
way and this inscription was taken from a Sepulchre close by 
the side of the Road ATP.AIOAQPO’ 

CMETADYNBI? OTTYTXHZQN’ TELEATTOH? 
AIIBPONTON® IETXHN’* it was in six lines as above noted, 
whether this might be the ruins of this City is uncertain, but 
according to the Maps it must have been situated not far from 
it. About 150 yards on a rising to the North is a Stone with 
the Bas relievo of a Man and Woman’s Head and underneath 
1ATP. 7TEIMOOEOC *TEIMOOEOT. 


The second, shorter text, which has so far remained unpublished, is 
discussed by Drew-Bear and Naour infra p. 73, where they also comment 
on Pullinger’s mistaken identification of this site. 

The longer inscription remained unpublished until 1884 when W. M. 
Ramsay rediscovered it and presented it with very brief commentary in 
JHS 5 (1884): 256-57, no. 7. Itis worth noting that Pullinger’s copy permits 
the reading Βροντῶν[τ]. evxnv in lines 5-6. Pullinger’s remark, “this 
inscription was taken from a sepulchre,” is interesting in view of the fact 
that the text consists of a dedication to Zeus Bronton (on the funerary 
nature of certain votive inscriptions for this god and on his cult in general, 
see Drew-Bear and Naour, ANRW 2, 18, 2 [Berlin, 1985], sect. 9); one 
wonders what physical characteristics of the stone or its emplacement led 
him to such a decisive formulation (or did he mean a Turkish sepulcher?). 


LYKAONIA. 
Ikonion. 

For an unpublished inscription copied by Pullinger near this site on 15 
March 1739 see infra pp. 43, 61. 


CYPRUS 
Citium. C/G II, 2623. 

Clear proof that Pullinger traveled to Cyprus is provided by the texts 
of four inscriptions which he copied there. Fol. 75° in his notebook carries 
the following introductory statement: “‘Salines now Salinea from its Salt 
Pitts the seat of Trade for Larnica. about half a mile from the last mentioned 
place are the two following Inscriptions.” There follow two Greek texts 
from ancient Citium (Larnaca) which Pococke copied from Pullinger’s 
notebook into Add. MSS. 4824 and later published for the first time in 
IAGL, p. 32, nos. 2-3. In copying from Pullinger’s notes, however, he 
made a number of errors and his printed texts also contain what seem to 
be either misprints or more errors made by Pococke before his book went 
to press. Also, despite Pullinger’s clear indication of the provenance, 
Pococke presented these texts as being from “‘locis ignotis.”” This is all the 
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more surprising as Pococke visited Larnaca himself and he describes the 
salt lakes, but he briefly mentions here only some inscriptions “in an 
unintelligible character, which I suppose is the ancient Phoenician” built 
into the harbor works (Description, Book the Third: Cyprus, chap. 1). Finally, 
it is clear from the arrangement and sequence of the lines of these two 
inscriptions as printed by Pococke that he had at his disposal at least one 
other copy quite different from that of Pullinger. 

Since one of these stones is apparently now lost and the text of it in 
CIG II, 2623 is based entirely on Pococke, IJAGL, p. 32, no. 2, it is worth 
noting that Pullinger’s transcription differs in the following respects from 
our received text: 


line 1: Pococke/CIG .ONAPIZTIIIE ..... AMIEA: - - τὸν 
᾿Αριστιπ[πίδου Λ]αμιέα. Followed in Prosopographia 
Ptolemaica VI, p. 97, no. 15089. Pullinger 
\ONAPISTINIM. 7 \ AMIEA- - -: \ON ᾿ΔΑριστίππη[ου) 
Aapuea. We gain some slight control over possible 
restorations of the first name, and M. Launey’s 
restoration of the patronymic is supported by 
Pullinger’s reading. Cf. Recherches sur les armées 
hellénistiques (Paris, 1949), p. 1139. 

line 3: Pococke/CIG OTONITAPAZETOTONEK [στρατιω]τῶν 
[τῶν] παρα[γὙ]εγο[νό]των ex. Pullinger 
OTONIIAPATETONOTONEK 0 τῶν παραγεγονότων ex. 

line 4, end: Pococke/CIG TOF [v]{z)o I[- - -]. Pullinger TTO 
v(myo ΠΙ- - -]. In BSA 56 (1961): 18, T. B. Mitford 
suggested [υ]ζπ)ὸ (I1)[oAvkparous τοῦ Πολυκράτους 
Tov|Mvacta]éov. 


line 6: Pococke/CIG AIAOZ. Pullinger ATAOZ. 


For bibliography on this inscription see I. Michaelidou-Nicolaou, Pro- 
sopography of Ptolemaic Cyprus (Goteborg, 1976), p. 39, nos. 98-99. 


CIG II, 2621. 

The second of these inscriptions from Citium was published for the first 
time in Pococke’s IAGL, p. 32, no. 3, and reprinted in CIG II, 2621 solely 
on the basis of Pococke’s text. The left side of this statue base of blue 
marble survives today in the British Museum (JBM 2: 153, no. 386); the 
right side was broken away after Pullinger and Pococke’s other source 
copied the text and it seems to have disappeared. The surviving fragment 
shows that in copying this text Pullinger did not accurately observe the 
length of the lines as they were arranged on the stone. In this respect 
Pococke’s printed text is accurate. Pullinger’s copy, however, has two 
correct readings which should be added to the apparatus criticus of this 
inscription: τὸν in line 1 and πατέρα in line 4. For this inscription see 
Dittenberger, OGIS 134; R. Bagnall, The Administration of the Ptolemaic 
Possessions Outside Egypt (Leiden, 1976), pp. 50, 52, 63, 69. 
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CIS I, 73; 81. 

At Larnaca Pullinger also recorded the texts of two Phoenician inscrip- 
tions which he saw ‘on two stones’’ near the town. He made careful 
drawings of the symbols on these two gravestones which he could not 
decipher. They were not copied by Pococke into Add. MSS. 4824, probably 
because Pococke already had in his possession transcriptions which he 
had himself made from the stones when he was in Larnaca in 1738. 
Pullinger’s visit to Cyprus cannot be dated but it was probably before his 
bankruptcy in 1738 and subsequent departure from Aleppo to Constan- 
tinople. Pullinger’s drawings correspond exactly to those which Pococke 
printed in his editiones principes of these two inscriptions in Description 
2: 213, with pl. 33. The two gravestones in question are CIS I, 73 and 81. 


SYRIA. 
Aleppo and vicinity. 

“In the Castle of Aleppo on a Stone to cover the Mouth of a Well,” 
Pullinger copied a Christian inscription which neither Pococke nor anyone 
else published until the editio princeps of Abel in 1911. Pullinger’s readings 
add nothing to the text which is now accessible in IGLS I, 188. The copy 
is on fol. 141" of Pullinger’s notebook. 

Pullinger also copied from the stones the following texts which he located 
as ‘‘between St. Simeon and Sheik Berekett about 20 miles distance to the 
West of Aleppo.’” Although his copies were in each case independent of 
those made by other travelers, his readings do not make any contribution 
to the study of these inscriptions. (1) CIG III, 4452; IGLS II, 455; (2) IGLS 
Il, 447; (3) CIG IIL, 4453; IGLS Il, 448. “At Sheik Berekett” Pullinger copied 
IGLS II, 469. “Between St. Simeon and Sheik Berekett. Near the pillars 
upon a Stone in a Wall” he copied the unpublished inscription which is 
discussed infra pp. 51-2. 


The editio princeps of CIG III, 4456; IGLS II, 383 was published by 
Pococke in IAGL, p. 5, no. 21 “E schedis Anglorum in Aleppo degentium.”’ 
It is a Greek inscription in 5 lines which he located “In Ecclesia Calasti, 
prope Anadon, quatuor leucis ab Aleppo distante.’”” Pococke copied the 
text of this inscription into Add. MSS. 4824 out of Pullinger’s notebook 
where it is to be found on fol. 65”. Pullinger noted that at Anadon near 
Aleppo a “modern village about 4 hours from Aleppo to the SW, on an 
old Christian church is the following inscription in 5 lines, viz.’’ Since 
Pococke’s published text, however, is quite different from that of Pullinger, 
it is probable that he had access to another (inferior) copy made by one 
of the other English residents in Aleppo. Franz, relying only on Pococke’s 
publication, was compelled to print a defective text in CIG, although Pococke 
had access to better readings in Pullinger’s notebook. Pullinger’s accurate 
readings at the beginning of lines 1 and 5 have been verified by later 
scholars who examined the stone and by the edition of the text now 
available in IGLS II, 383. 
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Near Antioch on the Orontes. C/G III, 8918 (= IGLS ΠῚ, 747); 8922 
(= IGLS III, 746). 


Pullinger copied this Christian inscription in four niches of a church 
which he located at ‘Bail El Moye the ancient Daphne.” For the location 
of the church where the inscription was copied in 1757/8 see the lemma 
in IGLS ΠΙ, 746. Pullinger’s copies were made earlier than those which 
formed the basis of the first editions of these inscriptions by Van Egmond 
and Heyman (1757/8) but his readings add nothing of value to the text 
as printed in IGLS. 


Berytus. CIL III, 206; Dessau, ILS II, 5865. 

On fol. 71", under the heading “Byblos,’”” Pullinger observes ‘in the 
rock is the following inscription.’’ This monumental Latin inscription was 
copied by many other travelers who located it near Berytus on the road 
toward Byblos. On this road see R. Dussaud, Topographie, p. 61. It is clear 
from Pullinger’s readings in line 3 that he did not copy this text from a 
book. He must have seen the original and since there is such a wide range 
of variant readings recorded in the apparatus criticus of this famous 
inscription, I will print Pullinger’s version for what it is worth as a first- 
hand report before 1739. 


IMP.CAES.ANTONINUS PIUS FELIX SEMPER AUG. BRIT. MAX. 
PARTH. MAX MAX. PONT. MAX MONTIBUS IMMINENTIBUS 
LYCO FLUMINI CAESIS VIAM DILALAVIT PER ANTOIANAM 
SUAM 


Chalcis. JGLS II, 348. 

The editio princeps of this important inscription of A.D. 550 concerning 
the walls of Chalcis (cf. Procopius, De Aedif. 2, 11, p. 242) was published 
in 1754 by the British consul in Aleppo, 1751-1758, Alexander Drummond, 
Travels p. 236. Before this Pullinger also copied the text from the stone 
and Pococke copied this into his notebook Add. MSS. 4824, but the latter 
did not include the inscription in his JAGL. Pullinger’s readings add nothing 
to the text of this stone which apparently still survives today. 


Dana. IGLS II, 495. 

“At Dana, 20 miles west from Aleppo” Pullinger copied the brief text 
of a Christian inscription which remained unpublished until the editio 
princeps of Uspenski in 1902. Pococke did not copy this text from Pullinger’s 
notebook (fol. 141”). In view of the discrepancies between Uspenski’s 
readings and those printed in IGLS for the end of this inscription, where 
the date is given, we should note that Pullinger read these final letters as 
MAPTHMIOYTUIMU|Ts BMCETO. 


Laodiceia ad Mare. C/G III, 4472; IGLS IV, 1265. 

One of the longest inscriptions Pullinger recorded in his notebook was 
the agonistic record of Aurelius Septimius Eirenaios inscribed on a marble 
column which he saw in a garden in Latakia, ancient Laodiceia ad Mare, 
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fol. 66”. Pococke published the editio princeps of this text in JAGL, p. 5, 
no. 20, but he did not rely on Pullinger’s copy, for this text was never 
copied into Add. MSS. 4824, although the heading for it was dutifully 
recorded by Pococke’s scribe: ‘’This inscription is on three sides of a Marble 
Pillar in a Garden at Latachea.’”” Pococke went to Latakia and, since he 
does not say in IAGL that he received a copy of this text from someone 
else, it is probable that he copied it himself. In 1774 Richard Chandler? 
published a significantly better text than that of Pococke and this was 
used, together with other copies, as the basis for the text which was 
published in CIG III, 4472. The stone has since disappeared but the text 
is accessible in a modern edition in IGLS IV, 1265. 

Pullinger’s text is the earliest we have and it is independent of all other 
copies. It is of no help with the reading of the ethnic of Laodiceia at the 
end of line 2 since Pullinger omitted this part of the line from his copy. 
At the end of line 3, however, Pullinger has a new reading. Chandler’s 
careful drawing of the stone showed that there was room here for at least 
three more letters between MHT POIIOAEITH® KA and the right margin. 
Since all the other lines of text in his drawing extend all the way to the 
right margin, Chandler suggested the restoration κα[ὶ μὲν] αλλων πόλεων 
πολείτης, which results in an aligned right margin. Pococke, without com- 
ment, printed KA in normal-sized majuscules followed by ITQN in smaller 
type, as if to indicate the restoration xa[t τῶν]. In CIG and IGLS these 
readings were ignored and the line simply ends with xa[i]; the editors do 
not indicate the three blank spaces which this reading presupposes. 

Now Pullinger, who saw the stone earlier than anyone who has left us 
any record, read KAITON at the end of line 3. That is, the victor Aurelius 
Septimius Eirenaios, if we follow Pullinger’s text, claims to be xodwp 
ΛαοΪδι]κεὺς μητροπολείτης καὶ τῶν ἄλλων πόλεων πολείτης. Clearly he won 
citizenship in the other cities by means of his athletic victories which are 
listed below in lines 9ff. of this inscription. Multiple citizenship achieved 
by such means is, of course, often announced in inscriptions of this type; 
e.g. [Οὐαλέριος Ἔκλεκτος Σινωπεὺς [βου]λευτὴς καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖος καὶ Δελφὸς 
--- καὶ ἄλλων πολλῶν πόλεων πολείτης, Athens, IG Π2, 3169 770; Moretti, 
IAG, no. 90; Μᾶρκος Αὐρήλιος AoxAnmiadns--- Ἀλεξανδρεὺς, Ἑρμοπολείτης, 
οἰς.- -τκαὶ ἄλλων πόλεων πολλῶν πολείτης, Rome, IGUR I, 240; cf. IGRR 
IV, 1761, Philadelphia; JRS 16 (1926): 80, no. 204, Eumeneia; Ath. Mitt. 
7 (1882): 255, no. 26, Kyzikos. 

Pullinger’s text is unusual, however, in containing the specifying τῶν 
which leads us to ask what are “the other cities.’’ Eirenaios does not list 
them, as does the victor in an inscription from Ancyra, IGRR III, 215, καὶ 
πολείτης πόλεων τῶν [υπο]τεταγμένων Θεσσαλονείκης], Nevxoundi[as], Λαρίσης 
and at least seven more where he won athletic victories. We are left to 
guess what are “‘the other cities’’ of Pullinger’s text. 


° Inscriptiones Antiquae (Oxford, 1774), pp. 92-93, no. vi. 
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There would seem to be at least three possible explanations of Pullinger’s 
reading καὶ τῶν ἀλλων πόλεων πολείτης. (1) He is simply wrong in reading 
ITQN. These letters were not on the stone at all and he erroneously inserted 
them, perhaps as a kind of restoration. The difficulty with this view is 
that, as we have seen, Pullinger seldom inserted restorations into his 
majuscule texts and when he did so, he used dots to form the outline of 
each letter. KAITOQN, however, is written in firm, clear letters which in 
themselves leave no room for doubt that Pullinger thought that he saw 
them on the stone. Moreover, this “restoration” introduces difficulties of 
interpretation into the text rather than clarifying it. 

(2) There were indeed letters at the end of line 3 after xa[c] but Pullinger 
misread them. Instead of TON, the stone carried traces of ΠΟΛΛΩ͂Ν, i.e. 
καὶ (πολλγῶν ἀλλων πόλεων πολείτης. Chandler’s drawing seems to leave 
room for only three letters after xa[t] but it may not have been completely 
accurate. 

(3) Eirenaios was a citizen of Laodiceia and of “‘the other cities’’ where 
he won victories. In lines 4-8 he says that he was the only athlete from 
his native city to compete in all three categories (paides, ageneioi, and 
andres). In lines 9-26 he records his victories in Laodiceia (lines 14-15) 
and in the twenty-five other cities where he was awarded prizes. According 
to this interpretation Eirenaios did not explicitly list his multiple citizenship 
by means of a catalog of his many ethnics but, by using the formulation 
τῶν ἄλλων πόλεων πολείτης, he referred to the cities listed below where 
he had received both prizes and citizenship. These cities and the games 
celebrated in them are well discussed by L. Robert, Hellenica 2: 70-71, 
and L. Moretti, Iscriziont Agonistiche Grechi (Rome, 1953), pp. 249-53, 
no. 85. 


Seleucia Pieria. CIG III, 4459 (= IGLS Ill, 1148). 

In Seleucia Pieria Pullinger copied the gravestone of Gaius and Herion 
of which Pococke published the editio princeps in JAGL, p. 3, no. 17. The 
latter is a more accurate text than Pullinger’s and may have been copied 
by Pococke directly from the stone when he visited the site. 

At the same city Pullinger also copied another gravestone which so far 
has remained unpublished. For text and brief discussion, see infra p. 52. 


CIG Ill, 4458; IGLS Ill, 1184; Dittenberger, OGIS 245. 

One of the most important inscriptions ever discovered in Seleucia Pieria 
is a list of the annual priests of the city dating to the reign of King Seleukos 
IV Philopator, 187-175 B.c. The text, which is accessible today with good 
bibliography in IGLS III, 1184, has frequently been edited and discussed 
in numerous articles, monographs, books, and corpora. The stone on which 
it was inscribed, however, seems to have disappeared and all editions 
have hitherto been based on the single copy which Pococke printed in 
his IAGL, p. 4, no. 18. Pococke does not place this text with those in his 
collection which he acknowledged to have taken from other travelers. He 
was himself in Seleucia Pieria in the autumn of 1738 (Description, Book 
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The Second, chap. 22) and may have copied the stone at that time. At 
any rate it is clear that he did not derive his text from Pullinger, for the 
version of this important inscription which is to be found on fol. 141" of 
our traveler’s notebook was not copied by Pococke into Add. MSS. 4824. 
We shall see presently other textual reasons for concluding that Pococke’s 
and Pullinger’s copies of the text were made independently. 

The keen eye of G. Salt now enables us to shed additional light on the 
textual history of this inscription. While searching through the letters of 
the Levant Company at Aleppo in the Public Record Office for information 
about Arthur Pullinger, Salt noted the text of a Greek inscription which 
he very kindly brought to my attention. It is, as far as I have been able 
to determine, the only example of a Greek inscription in the Aleppo letters 
of ca. 1725-1755 preserved in the Public Record Office. It is an important 
discovery, for the text in question is that of IGLS III, 1184, the list of priests 
from Seleucia Pieria. Furthermore, this copy clearly did not form the basis 
of either Pullinger’s or Pococke’s texts. We thus have now in Pullinger’s 
notebook and in the Levant Company letter two hitherto unknown 
independent transcriptions which we have every reason to believe were 
both made from the stone. 

Pullinger introduces his text of IGLS III, 1184 on fol. 141" of his notebook 
with these words: “An inscription taken off a marble slab in the Armenian 
Church Yard at Seleucia (on the Bay of Antioch) now called Kapsaic or 
Kapsu.” He has written the two columns of Greek text in the reverse order 
to that in Pococke’s publication and in the Levant Company letter. 

The epistolatory setting of the Levant Company copy of this inscription 
is preserved in the documents SP 110: 26, fols. 101"-105". Like so many 
of the letters in this collection, which were written by the officers and 
factors at Aleppo and sent to London and elsewhere, the two which most 
concern us here are unsigned. Presumably, when the chancellor or scribe 
of the factory made the copy which was to remain on file in Aleppo, he 
placed it together with copies of other letters sent off by the same writer 
in such a way that it was not judged necessary for each copy of each letter 
to bear the author’s signature. It is clear that Pullinger was not the author 
of the letters in question since he is actually named in the third person 
in one of them (SP 110: 26, fol. 105’). 

This part of the Levant Company records, SP 110: 26, contains letters 
written from 28 December 1733 to 20 February 1738 which originate with 
the firm of Lupart and Hyde, who represented the London house of Snelling 
and Fawkener. The latter, Edward Fawkener, a frequent recipient of letters 
in this part of the archive, was the brother of Sir Everard Fawkener, once 
a Levant Company factor himself, and from 1735 to 1742 British ambas- 
sador in Constantinople. As R. Davis has shown, the business success of 
Lupart and Hyde in Aleppo was due in no small part to this family con- 
nection with “the Great Man at the Porte.’’”® 


6 Davis, pp. 110, 183, 207, 218, 244. 
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Our two letters were written by the same man and since Hyde is men- 
tioned in the third person in one of them, I conclude that the author was 
probably the other partner, Peter Lupart. Both letters are addressed to Sir 
Everard Fawkener in Constantinople and I excerpt the passages which 
most concern us here.’ 


[SP 110: 26, fol. 1017] 
To Sir Everard Fawkener Aleppo the 29[th: April 1736] 


Dear Sir 

I have nothing to trouble you with at present but [---] a second Bill of Exchange 
on Mr. Hanger for the sum mentioned in the [---] of my last respects. In three or 
four days I shall set out for my A [---] in which I hope I shall find something 
worth sending you, as I am [---] to search diligently all the villages I pass through 
for Medals [---] hands and remaining with respect. 


[SP 110: 26, fol. 1021 
To Sir Everard Fawkener Aleppo the 8th June [1736] 


Copy 

Dear Sir 

I paid you my respects under the 29th of April, and soon after set [out on] my 
intended expedition to Antioch from which I have been but a few days returned 
[I am] sorry to tell you without having met with any curious Medalls, most of the 
in{habitants] of the villages which I past through having been absent attending 
their [---] But I at Antioch got acquainted with a clever fellow of a silver smith 
who [---] great purchases there off, and he has promised to send me all that he 
can meet [with] and if I can without too great Expence® keep him altogether to 
myself, I [---] I shall be able to make frequent additions to your collection. At 
Sele[ucia] I met with a Greek inscription which I believe might be curious was the 
[---] it is upon intire; I cannot find anybody here that can give me any insc[---] 
[---] off [---] you shall have it at foot to look over at a leisure hour; If you are 
desirous of the original which is on marble I can easily have it. [Several paragraphs 
of company business follow. ] 


No signature 


The inscription at Seleucia is in 2 columns as follows’ 


I have not found anything in the letter books of the Levant Company 
to indicate Fawkener’s response to Lupart’s offer in 1736 to secure the 
marble slab for his collection.’° Lupart died in Aleppo in 1738." 


” A few letters have been lost in most lines at the right side of the page. I have ventured 
a few tentative restorations. 

® The words ‘Without too great Expence”’ have been crossed out. 

* To the right of the text of the inscription on fol. 103" there are six lines of comments 
written in different ink by a different hand which I cannot decipher. They refer to the 
inscription and appear to be a later addition to this copy of the letter. The comments do not 
apparently concern readings. 

10 On Fawkener, see DNB 6: 1126-128: “‘his leisure hours were spent in reading the classics 
or in collecting ancient coins and medals.” There is no mention in this article of any collection 
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On the basis of the new evidence supplied by Pullinger’s and Lupart’s 
copies, added to that contained in Pococke’s text, it is now possible to 
offer a revised and slightly more authoritative text of this inscription. 
Variant readings are recorded in the apparatus criticus. 


καὶ ἑκατοστοῦ 

ἱερεῖς 
Διὸς Ὀλυμπίου 
καὶ Διὸς Κορυφαίου 
Νικήρατος Νικηράτου 
᾿Απόλλωνος τοῦ ἐπὶ Δάφυ]η 
Καλλικλῆς Acoyerfous] 
᾿Απόλλωνος 


Ζηνόβιος Ζήνωνος 


Σελεύκου Διὸς 
Νικάτορος καὶ ᾿Αντιόχου 
᾿Απόλλωνος Σωτῆρος 
καὶ Ἀντιόχου Θεοῦ 
καὶ Σελεύκου Καλλινίκου 
καὶ Σελεύκου Σωτῆρος 
καὶ Ἀντιόχου καὶ 
᾿Αντιόχου Μεγάλου 

3-4 
[- ++ ]ογένης Αρτέμωνος 


[Βασιλέως Σελεύκου 
47 , ; 
[- ++ +]xparns Avakiwvos 


[σκηπ]τροφόρος 
7? 


[ ee © ὁ ὁ @ Δ]ημητρίου 


Α 4 The ὥλυμπιου of IGLS 
must be a misprint. 
Pullinger KAAAIKH2. 


IGLS Atoy. 


A ὃ 


καὶ ἑκατοστοῦ 

ἱερεῖς 
Διὸς Ολυμπίου [καὶ] 
τῶν Θεῶν τῶν 
Σωτήρων καὶ Διὸς 
Kaca)to[v] καὶ Διὸς 
Κορυφαίου 
᾿Α[νδῆρων Φιλόφρ[ονοΞ] 


Απόλλωνος 
2.3 


Θεόφιλος Avz[+ + + Jarnf- - -] 
Σελεύκου Διὸς 
Νικάτορος καὶ Αντ[ιόχου) 
᾿Απόλλωνος Σωτῆρος 
καὶ Ἀντιόχου Θεοῦ 
καὶ Σελεύκου [Καλλινίκου) 
καὶ Σελεύκου Σωτῆρ[ο5] 
καὶ Αντιόχου καὶ 
᾿Αντιόχου Μεγάλου 

3-3 3-4 


᾿Αριστιαϊ - -+JO[- - - ]Μ|- - -] 


τοῦ Ἀριστάρμου 
Βασιλέως Σελεύκου 


Νουμήζνινος Νου[μηνί]ου 
[σ]κηπτροφόρος 

Θόας (Πγυθοκλέως 
κεραυνοφόροι 

Ἱέρων Σώτου 


[- τ ἸΙΡΑΠΟΡΟΥ͂ 


B7 This line was omitted in 
Pococke’s copy and, 
hence, is missing in all 
published texts of the 


of antiquities at Fawkener’s estate in England, Wandsworth, nor of his election to the Society 
of the Dilettanti in 1744/5, on which see L. Cust, 5. Colvin, A History of the Society of the 
Dilettanti (London, 1914), p. 253. 


1 


’ Davis, p. 244. 
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A 12 Pullinger ANTIOKOT. inscription. Lupart 

A 13 Pococke ΣΩΤΗΡΟΙΣΙ. KAZIOf. .JKAI. Pullinger 

A 14 Pullinger ANTIOKOT. KASIO[T]KAT. 

A 15 Pococke printed B 8 _ Pococke KO[PT®@A]IOT. 
KAAAINIKOT on a Β9 Pococke €IAO®][A- - -]. 
separate line. IGLS Φιλοφι[α .. .1. 

A 17-18 Pullinger ANTIOKOT. Lupart, Pullinger ΦΙΛΟΦΙ. 

A 19 Pococke [AIJOTENEI2. CIG Φιλο[φρονοϑὶ. 

_ B 10 Lupart omits this line. 
Lupart [+ + + -]OPENH®. τον τς ie 
Pullinger [- - -JOTENH2. ΑΠΟΛΛΟΝΟΣ. 
IGLS [Δι]ογενεις. B 11 Pococke ANT. We should 

A 20 Pullinger [BAZTJAETZ. expect a name like 

A 21 [Ev]xparns CIG Ill, 4458, ᾿Αντιστάτης, AvTixparns, 
Dittenberger, OGIS 245; ᾿Αντιφάτης, etc. in the 
but the spacing seems to genitive, but I cannot 
be against this. explain the H. 

[ Jxparns IGLS. B 14 Lupart AITOAAONOZ 
ὩΤΗΡΟΣ. 


ΒΊ15 Pullinger ANTIOKOT. 

B 16 Pullinger and Pococke 
omit this line. Lupart 
reads KAIZEAETKOY. 
CIG ‘‘omissum est καὶ 
Σελεύκου Καλλινίκου, 
fortasse culpa Pocockii.” 
Cf. OGIS and IGLS ad loc. 

B 17 Lupart, Pococke 2QTH. 
Pullinger ΣΏΤΡΗ (sic). 

B 18 Pullinger ANTIOKOT. 

B 20 Pococke APIZTIAS OME 
... Pullinger APIZTIA .. 
O..M.. Lupart 
APIDTIA[-* -10{- “5. +] 
M[- - -]. If Pullinger and 
Lupart are right about the 
spacing, [KAc]Joue[vous] 
CIG, ‘On()[pov] OGIS, and 
Oue IGLS all become 
impossible. 

B 23 Pococke NOYMH®02 
NOT... OY. Lupart, 
Pullinger NOTMN®O2 .. 
OT.. 

B 25 Lupart, Pullinger 
NTOOKAE. 
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B 27 Pococke ZQTON. CIG 
Lw{ SJov[ros]. IGLS Dwrov 

B 28 Pococke ... TPAIIOPOT. 
Omitted in CIG. 
[Ἰάτρ]ω[ν Τα]τρα(γ)όρου 
OGIS. 


Significant tidying up of the text has thus resulted from study of the 
two previously unknown copies made independently by Lupart and Pul- 
linger. It is clear that in many respects both of these copies improve upon 
that of Pococke on which all subsequent editions have been based. Our 
most important gain lies in the addition of line B 7 which Pococke over- 
looked. Here a new priesthood can now be recovered and a valuable new 
reference to the worship of Zeus Kasios in Seleucia Pieria added to the 
testimonia on this deity.!* The spelling Κάξιος is without a parallel; the = 
is surely an error in copying for 2. For Zeus Kasios, and particularly for 
his close connection with the Seleucids, see A. B. Cook, Zeus 2.2: 981-- 
83; 3.2: 1177; O. Eissfeldt, Baal Zaphon, Zeus Kasios und der Durchzug der 
Israeliten durchs Meer (Halle, 1932), pp. 30-48; H. Schwabl, RE 10.A, s.v. 
Zeus: Epiklesen, cols. 320-21; RE Suppl. 15, cols. 1459-60. 


For a recent discussion of the cults of Zeus in this inscription, see K. J. Rigsby, TAPA 
110 (1980): 233-38. 
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PART III. A JOURNAL OF A JOURNEY FROM 
ALEPPO TO CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1738/9" 


[fol. 84°] 


Miles Change 
Computed Hours Horses 


Aleppo/March 2nd/1738/9 Set out from Aleppo, 
about 20 Miles from it is a small Hamlet called 
Caffru 
Cabi 
Ghyphra or Gephyra were are several Greek 
inscriptions, the Roads very bad and stoney this 
Days Journey till You arrive 


which may likely be the ancient 


33. 12 1 Teseen (Mar. 3) from hence the Roads are good 
unless very wet Weather when You come to 
33. 12. 1 Antioch (Mar 4) this Days Stage is to Bylan about 
15 Miles of which is cross Plains the rest 
Mountains 
2742 10. 1 Bylan (Mar 5) from whence the Road about 8 


Miles is over Mountains till you arrive at Scand- 
[eroon] and from thence part of the Way is on 
the Sea Side and through the pass of Issus to 


24.534 9. 1 Biass (Mar 6) the Road for 18 Miles upon the Sea 

Side passes then under a ruined’ Gate Way 
Pinarus 
Lycus 
the bed of which about 30 Yards broad but very 
shallow) the enterance into a narrow pass 
which bring You to 


(and in this Day you pass the Delisu or 


27 ¥Y/2 10. 1 Curtculla (Mar 7) from thence the Roads are partly 
A Wolfs Ear Plains and part Mountains till 
You arrive XXXXX [struck out] Missis anciently 
Mopsuestia seated on the River Pyramus now 
Jahan or Malmistra and from hence for the 
greatest part You go through a rich Plain unto 


* We print the text in columns as it appears in Pullinger’s notebook, fols. 84-85"; but we 
have not been able to retain his arrangement of the lines on the page. See pls. 1-3, pp. 38- 
40. 
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[fol. 847] 


Miles Change 
Computed Hours Horses 


33. 12 1 Adana (Mar 8) which city is seated on the River 
Sarus now Murat or Emac and here appears the 
ruins of a Theatre greatly decayed. from this 
Place is exceeding delightful Roads over gentle 
rising Hills and through Pleasant Valleys on the 
Banks of a River to 


22. 8. υ Chocket (Mar 9) a ruined Han and from hence 
You begin the Ascent gradually up Mount 
Taurus by the Natives called Hagem Dogli, part 
of this Days Journey exceeding Rocky and 
through very narrow passes over one of which 


is a Fortress called Dulack 
Yaila 


the Fort Davara mentioned in Tacitus) about a 
Mile from 


or 7Daverent (likely 


27.Y2 10 1. *Ramadan Ogli (Mar 10) still passing through the 
Gullets of Taurus and passing over the R. 
Cydnus now called the Carasu and brings you 
to a large Village at present called 


24.4% 9 1 Olusia (Mar 11) Here is a race of large Mastive 
Dogs which the Natives Cloath with a Vest and 
carry them along with them to destroy wild 
Hogs and other Wild Beasts and from this Place 
the greatest Part of the Way is over a Hilly 
Country till near 


24.4% 9. 1 Eraglia (Mar 12) seated on the Calycadnus or else 
the Cydnus in a fruitful large Plain, but leaving 
it You pass through a saltish 
(then a pretty large River) 
soil A and afterwards an exceeding Sandy one to 


33.- 12. 1 Carabonar (Mar 13) which stands in a barren dry 
Black Water Plain and is so till you arrive 
at the next Stage 


24.% 9 v Ismill (Mar 14) from hence the whole is like the 
Casbia last Days Journey untill you 
come near to 
33.- 12 1 Cognia (... 15) seated in a Plain about 3 Miles 
from a Branch of Mt. Taurus here called Gaur 
368.%2 134: 11 Dogli and the small river which Waters this City 


called Maram Su which arises in those 
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[fol. 84 


Miles Change 
Computed Hours Horses 


Mountains and is afterwards absorbed up by 
the Gardens round about it, not reaching the 
Lake Trogilius Palus now Churchum Laslir 
about 8 or 10 Miles to the NE. of the City 
which is dried up in the Summer. The Walls of 
City have abundance of Greek and Latin 
Inscriptions upon them, in a Confused Manner 
as being clapped in to repair them. From hence 
You pass over a dry stony soil and in the Way 
an old ruined Place where is on a Stone in 


1 2 3 4 
Greek wrote *ATP. ATPEAIOC. ΠΑΤ. ILAT 


CEIIT. but the remainder of the Inscription 
with a great deal of Pains has been defaced, 
and about 12 Miles from thence another old 


* Carackopa 

2 This is the 1.st Straights of Cilicia 

> About 6 Miles after having passed Ramadan Ogli is the Camp of Cyrus 
* The Place is called Docuss Han 


[fol. 857] 


Change 
Miles Hours’ Horses 


368.42 134. 11 Ruined called Cursunnus where are some Greek 
Inscriptions close upon the side of the Road and 
shortly afterwards about 11 Mile is 


2434 9. υ Latick (March 16) likely Laodicea Combusta, were 
Lystra are abundance of Greek 
XXXX [erasure] Inscriptions from hence the 
Road is mostly through a Plain, 
XXXXX [struck out] arrive 


33- 12. 1 Illgun (Mar 17) a large Town which as soon as 
Between Arent and You leave You pass over a large Water which 
Oxshahar is a small pours down from the Mountains and quickly 
River which runs from afterwards forms a Lake called Chiaus Ghioli 
North to South [faint in perhaps the Lake Caralitis of the ancients it is 
pencil] about 20 Miles in Circumference passing by the 


Town Arcut situated in a Plain about 10 Miles 
beyond Illgun and having passed this Stage 
through Plains and gentle risings it brings You 
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NB. This village I fancy 
is the same that Dr. 
Pocock calls Dinglar 


1612 6. 1 
NB. After having left 
Belawoden about 2 
Hours You see on the 
left Hand—in Distance 
Aphiam Carahissar 


[struck out] 
33.- 12 1 
24.44 9. 1 


NB. After you have left 
Shroff Pasha Han about 
6 Miles on your left 
Hand about as many 
you see Aphiam 
Carahissar 


24% 9: 1 


[fol. 851 
Change 
Miles Hours Horses 
to a pretty large City (a little [before] you come 
to it You pass a River) called 
33.- 12. 1 Oxshahar ... anciently Antiochia in Pisidia and a 
White City River running through the middle of 
it here are Latin and Greek Inscriptions and the 
Roman Eagle on a Marble Stone from hence the 
Road is very agreeable till You come to the 
Town of 
1612 6. 1 Seleuhlier (Mar 18) this Place shews some old 


Ruins and is likely to be either Seleucia (or 
Sagalassus) seated under the Mountains in like 
Manner as Oxshahar and this Country abounds 
in Fruit as Apples Pears etc. better than most in 
Turkey and from hence You pass cross a Plain 
and over a ‘Bridge about Midd Way, (built out 
of old Ruins, under which runs the Meander) to 


Philomela or Bilezugan a pretty large 

Belawoden (Mar 19) Town, from whence after 

Beklasgum [erased] about 3 Miles You come to 
the Mountains called Emir Dogli, Anadoli Dogli 
and Keschier Dogli in which are several 
Catacombs on the Road Side, the Road 
agreeable to 


Juliopolis a large Village from 
Shroff Pasha Han (21 Mar) hence a good Road but 
barren Country to 


2 Saida Gazell (22 Mar) here is an exceeding large 

Synnada Convent of Dervishes 
seated over the Town on a very steep Hill, from 
this Place You proceed through a Country 
mostly risings and in about half Way to the 
next Stage are several Ruins at a Place called 
Anguran perhaps heretofore Angora say Ancyra 
Phrygia on a Sepulchre is the following 


Inscription. ATP. AIOAQPO EMEYAETNBI 
OTTTXHZOQN? TELEAYTOH -AIIBPON- 
ΤΩΝ IETXHN . from hence a barren soil and 
stony also to 


Eski-shahar (23 March) a large City at the Foot of 
Old City very stony Mountains but 
a large Plain before it, close to the Town is a 

River probably the 
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[fol. 85°] 


Change 
Miles Hours Horses 


or the Sagaris | Hermus and from hence the greatest Part of the 
Stage is very agreeable through delightful 
Pleasent Woods called Suaminass [? uncertain 
reading: cf. p. 48 n. 4] and Springs of Water to 


2434 9. 1 Seguta (24 March) ἃ small Town from this Place 
XXXXX [erasure] the Road continues for the most 
part exceeding Pleasent, Woods, Rivelets, Silk 
Gardens in abundance till about 5 Miles of the 
End of the Stage when very Rocky and steep 
Mountains brings You down to a Han called the 


22. 8. — Vizier’s Han (25 March) seated on a River 
surrounded every Way by high rocky 
Mountains called Socker Yerderessa and from 
hence though the Way be Mountainous the 
Countrey is full of agreeable Prospects to 


11. 4. 1 Leffkey (26 March) seated on the River Gallus 
--------------- now the Galipo over which is 
632.%2 230. 20 


‘This Bridge is not above 2 Miles from Belawodon and is called Kirkcuoslu (4° 
Ankkuosu) or Forty Eyes as having so many Arches. You also pass another Bridge 
before about 6 Miles from Seleuklier under which is a deep River the Meander, 
between this and Kirkuoslu is a ruined Causway which is dangerous passing when 
the Waters are out in the Spring time. 

* Hierapolis 


[fol. 85 


Change 
Miles Hours’ Horses 


632'%2 230: 20 a large Bridge and from thence a bad Road for 
about 3 Miles when the remainder is full of 
agreeable Vistas and for about 9 Miles is the 
delightful Valley of Isnich which you pass 
through and then come to 


1612 6 1 Isnich (March 26 & 27) Pleasantly situated but at 
present Unwholesome from the Waters 
stagenating that come down from the Hills, the 
Lake Ascanus now Isnich Ghioli which comes 
up close to the Walls of the City. here are many 
Inscriptions and several Figures worth a 
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[fol. 85°] 


Change 
Miles Hours’ Horses 


Travellers enquiry after from hence to the Bay 
of Nicomedia or Ismidt (an exceeding pleasent 
Country) which by Boat you pass over (in ca. 8 
Miles) and about 6 more reach Gavise, anciently 
Lybyssa as some suppose where Hannibal was 
buried.— 


33.~ 12. 1 Gavise (March 28) from hence an agreeable 
Prospect but part of the Road stony You reach 
Scutari or Chrysopolis and from thence pass 
over to 


35.44 13. 1 Constantinople 


717%. 261. 25 
or 652" at 242 Miles per Hour [added in pencil] 


The itinerary described in the Journal of a Journey from Aleppo to Con- 
stantinople in 1738/9 corresponds almost entirely to one of the major lines 
of communication across Anatolia, in fact the shortest possible route 
between Northern Syria and the Bosporus, which never lost its importance 
(see the map, plate 4). That this was a very frequented route, is clear from 
the presence of several Selcuk or Ottoman Hans and stone-built bridges 
along the road; the places where Pullinger spent the night are those where 
caravans of merchants or Moslem pilgrims halted on their way to Damascus 
or Mecca.* The itineraries of various travelers from the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries seem like copies of the Journal,’ and the present 
Istanbul-Antakya highway is not different from the traveler's road. 

Pullinger never left the main line of his route to visit any place of interest 
he could have heard of in the vicinity. The timing of his journey also 


?See F. Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenetz nach osmanischen Quellen 1-2 (Tiirkische 
Bibliothek 22-23; Leipzig, 1924-1926), especially the maps at the end of each volume. Except 
for some portions in the region southeast of Konya and between Gebze and Eskisehir, the 
pilgrims’ road was not different from that used by the Ottoman armies (see note 31, below). 

5 For example, the itinerary of P. Lucas from Konya to Aleppo is almost exactly similar to 
that of Pullinger: Voyage du sieur P. Lucas fait par ordre du Roy dans la Grece, l’Asie Mineure, 
la Macédoine et l'Afrique: tome I contenant la description de la Natolie, de la Caramanie et de 
la Macédoine (Paris, 1712), pp. 324-69 (Pullinger used Lucas’s work: see fol. 120 of his 
notebook, supra p. 9). On Lucas and his travels see L. Robert, CRAI, 1978, pp. 257-58. 
W. M. Leake, riding from Constantinople towards Konya, halted at the same places as 
Pullinger: Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor (Hildesheim-New York, 1976; reprint of the original 
edition, London, 1824). Except for minor changes, W. J. Ainsworth followed the same route: 
Travels and Researches in Asia Minor, Mesopotamia, Chaldaea and Armenia 2 (London, 1842): 
pp. 46-100. For the itineraries of other travelers see infra. 
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shows that he had no real opportunity to wander among the ruins he saw, 
and consequently we find very seldom in the Journal a detailed description. 
In fact, the traveler does not seem interested in describing the country. 
His notes are generally dry and detached in tone, and they mainly consist 
of vague indications such as “barren dry plain,” ‘partly plains and part 
mountain” or ‘gentle risings,’”” which could apply to nearly any place on 
the Anatolian plateau or its surroundings. Data such as indications of 
distances and time, however, are noted with great precision. In particular 
all the distances given by the traveler are correct, which helps in locating 
the places he passed, when the names found in the Journal cannot be 
clearly identified with present Turkish toponyms.* Also notable is the 
traveler’s care to indicate the names of rivers, mountains, and places, and 
to give translations for several of these names. In short, the Journal reveals 
a deep interest in geographical matters, but it usually contains no more 
than a rather dry list of material facts, with little or no attempt at vividness 
and detailed observation. 

Pullinger identified all the places where he saw some ruins with ancient 
cities. As further proof of his interest in the historical geography of Asia 
Minor, he identified the rivers and lakes encountered on his way.” Many 
of these identifications were commonly accepted at the time, as the traveler 
certainly knew from his own very wide reading in the literature of travels 
in the Near East, but others are original,° and it is clear that he did not 
merely repeat the works of previous voyagers. This conclusion is supported 
by the analysis of the Journal, which shows that the traveler had a first- 
hand knowledge of the ancient authors, basing several of his identifications 
on information he found in Strabo, Pliny, or the Tabula Peutingeriana.’ 


4 See infra under “Ramadan ogli,” ‘“Olusia” and ‘’Seleuhlier.” Between Eskisehir and Sogiit 
Pullinger writes that “the greatest Part of the Stage is very agreeable through delightful 
Pleasent Woods called Suaminass.” Professor Louis Bazin, whom we thank cordially for his 
suggestions here and elsewhere, proposes to interpret this word as composed of the elements: 
su “water” + emin “inspector” + agac (pronounced ἄς) “tree,” ie. “trees belonging to the 
overseer of irrigation.” 

° The traveler’s interest in ancient hydronymy is noteworthy, and it appears elsewhere in 
his notebook, fol. 2°: “towns and rivers situated in Asia Minor according to coins,” and fols. 
130"--31", “names of ancient rivers in Asia Minor.”” We may note that Pullinger is generally 
successful in dealing with ancient names of rivers, whereas his identifications are not so 
often correct with respect to ancient cities. 

ὁ This is the case, for example, with Ankyra Sidera (wrong identification) and with the 
river Gallos (correctly identified). Pullinger’s wide knowledge of ancient authors and his 
interest in ruins and inscriptions contrast with the rather superficial remarks of J.-B. Tavernier 
who visited several places described in the Journal and published an account: Les six voyages 
de Jean Baptiste Tavernier en Turquie, en Perse et aux Indes, vol. 1 (which we cite here from 
the 2nd ed., Paris, 1677). It may be noted that Tavernier, as was the practice in his time, 
often traveled by night, which made it difficult to observe the regions traversed (p. 109). 
The geographical descriptions of P. Lucas are more accurate than those of Tavernier and he 
was interested in Greek inscriptions; but Lucas seems to have possessed less classical culture 
than Pullinger. Cf. R. Pococke, who wrote of the author of this Journal that he ‘‘acquired 
not only a very extraordinary knowledge of the Greek medals, but likewise of the ancient 
geography and history of (Northern Syria), and of Asia Minor, and Greece” (Description, 2, 
preface p. v). 

” Strabo or Pliny are frequently quoted in his notebook: see supra pp. 5, 7-8, with the 
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Like other scholars of the time, he uses the phonetic continuity between 
ancient names and modern toponyms in order to identify a place or river. 
Difficulty in understanding Turkish names or vague phonetic resemblances 
led him into error in two instances,* but he was notably successful in 
giving the correct identification for the river Gallos at the Phrygo-Bithynian 
border (see infra). Thus knowledge of the ancient sources, combined with 
personal observations made while traveling, primarily accounts for the 
identifications advanced in the Journal. There is no indication, however, 
that any identification was based on evidence afforded by inscriptions, 
although this possibility cannot be ruled out since the traveler never states 
his reasons when proposing an identification. It may be that on this journey 
he never saw any inscription giving the name of an ancient city. 

The most important conclusion which can be drawn from the analysis 
of the Journal concerns the history of erudition during the eighteenth 
century. As indicated by R. Stroud, the work of R. Pococke, A Description 
of the East and some other countries, appears among the acknowledged 
sources used by the traveler when compiling his gazetteer of ancient sites.’ 
A marginal reference to Pococke is also found in the Journal, and this 
proves that it was at least revised after the publication of Pococke’s work. 
This is the only clear instance, however, of the traveler’s debt to Pococke 
in his Journal. On the other hand, we have in Pococke much evidence 
that he used information supplied by our traveler. Pococke analyzes at 
length an account of “the road from Aleppo to Constantinople’’ which 
he “received from a friend who travelled twice that way.’’!° The various 
stations of this itinerary and the transcriptions of their names, as well as 
the identifications of several places with ancient cities, are precisely those 
of the Journal (fol. 85"). Many phrases in Pococke’s analysis are quoted 
almost verbatim from the Journal,'’ and there can be no doubt that the 


indication that the traveler adds details not found in the previous writers. For his knowledge 
of the Tabula Peutingeriana, see fols. 113-18 of his notebook; fols. 116” and 117" are especially 
devoted to Asia Minor, with numerous interlinear notes proving the traveler’s extensive use 
of the Tabula when studying the geography of this country. His use of ancient sources is 
particularly evident in the case of mistaken identifications: see infra for Philomelion, Synnada, 
Sangarios, Hermos, Trogitis, and Caralis. 

® This is the case with ““Anguran”’ identified as Ankyra Sidera and with ‘‘Seleuhlier’’ which 
the traveler supposes to correspond to either Seleuceia or Sagalassos. 

* Supra pp. 2, 5. 

"© In speaking of ‘Seleuhlier” the traveler adds in the margin: “this village, I fancy, is the 
same that Dr. Pococke calls Dinglar.’’ In fact, Pococke’s Dinglar, the site of Apameia in 
Phrygia, is far from the area where ‘’Seleuhlier’” must be located (cf. infra, note 88). For 
Pococke’s reference to Pullinger, see Pococke, Description, 2: 88, note 2. 

" The following phrases can be taken as good examples of these resemblances. 1. Pullinger: 
“a fortress called Dulack or Daverent (likely the fort Davara mentioned in Tacitus) about 1 
mile from Ramadan ogli.’”” Pococke: “ἃ Fortress called Dulack or Daverent conjectured to be 
the Fort Davara mentioned by Tacitus. It is about 1 mile from Ramadan Ogli.” 2. Pullinger: 
at ‘“Olusia” there is “a race of large Mastive Dogs which the Natives Cloath with a Vest 
and carry them along with them to destroy wild Hogs and other Wild Beasts.”” Pococke: 
“Qlusia is remarkable for nothing but a breed of large mastiff dogs which the people take 
out with them to destroy the boars and other wild beasts.’”” 3. Pullinger: “a place called 
Anguran perhaps heretofore Angora say Ankyra Phrygia” located about half-way between 
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anonymous friend under question is Arthur Pullinger, for the above-men- 
tioned resemblances are too striking to be fortuitous. Some details in 
Pococke’s account do not appear in the Journal,’* and this suggests that, 
in addition to the duplicate of the Journal which he had copied into his 
notebook, Pococke also received a slightly different version, with some 
additional notes containing observations made by the traveler during his 
second journey from Aleppo to Constantinople.’* 

During his first stage, Pullinger rides from Aleppo (the ancient Beroia) 
towards a place called ‘’Teseen”’ in the Journal, i.e. the northern Tesin,'* 
situated on the lower slopes of the mountainous area bordering to the 
south the lower bend of the River ‘Afrin, about 25 km. east of the lake 
of Antioch (today Akdeniz or Amik Golti). He therefore crossed on that 
day the line of limestone heights which separate the higher plain of Aleppo 
to the east, from the lower plain created by the ‘Afrin and other right- 
bank tributaries of the Orontes to the west.'’? On his way the traveler 
passed through ’’a small hamlet called Caffru’’ 20 miles west of Aleppo; 
if one could find the precise location of this place, it would be helpful in 
retracing the course of the road followed. Since “Caffru,”” however, is 
clearly a transcription of the word Kafr or Kefr meaning “village,” which 
is frequent in the toponymy of this region, it is difficult to identify precisely 
the place in question. Perhaps this corresponds to the village of Dana’® 
where the traveler copied inscriptions, mentioned in his notebook as being 


“Saida Gazell” and Eskisehir. Pococke: about half-way between “Saida Gazell’”’ and Eskisehir 
“there are some ruins at a place called Angura which was conjectured to be Ankyra of 
Phrygia.” 

’ The first detail concerns ‘‘Ramadan Ogli” (cf. infra, note 36) which is described by 
Pococke as the summer residence of the people of Adana. Also Pococke mentions “‘the head 
of a colossal statue of a black stone, about two feet in length,” which is said by him to be 
at Kursunlu near Laodiceia Combusta. For the Kratergolii absent from the Journal but mentioned 
by Pococke, see infra under Karapuinar. 

13 Pococke used the Journal in another part of his work, Description, 2: 175, note 1, where, 
analyzing the itinerary of “some English gentlemen (who) went from Payas to Tarsus’ he 
indicates: ‘‘in two hours and fifty minutes they came to the end of the bay of Scanderoon, 
and in thirty five minutes more to the Iron Gates which was probably the old gate of Cilicia 
and is, I suppose, that which is described by another person as a ruined gateway. In an hour 
and twenty minutes they arrived at Kurkala, or Curtkulla as it is called by another person.” 
A comparison with the Journal, where we have the mention of a “ruined gateway” and 
the transcription “Curtculla,’’ makes it clear that this other person is Pullinger. See infra, 
note 26. 

“ This village must be distinguished from the southern Tesin, which is situated in the 
vicinity of Hama: see R. Dussaud, Topographie, p. 227. The northern Tesin appears as a 
station on a road, leading from Payas (see below) towards Aleppo, which is described by 
the fourteenth-century Arab geographer Al-’Omari: Dussaud, p. 435. It is mentioned together 
with the fortress of Artah (in the vicinity of Tesin) by the Arab historians in their narratives 
of the wars against the Crusaders: see Dussaud, p. 226, note 8 with references and bibliography. 

15. To the northeast this mountain is called Djebel Sim’an and after a lower area around 
Dana it is prolonged towards the south by the Djebel Barisha. For good maps showing this 
mountainous barrier, see G. Tchalenko, Villages antiques de la Syrie du Nord 2 (Paris, 1953), 
pls. 25 and 26. These mountains are not very high, but they are extremely rocky, which 
makes them very difficult to cross: cf. Dussaud, p. 219. 

16 This is the northern Dana, different from the village bearing the same name situated in 
the region of Apameia in Syria: see Dussaud, pp. 202 and 221. For an inscription copied by 
Pullinger at Dana, see supra p. 30. 
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20 miles west of Aleppo (fol. 142"). The normal road from Aleppo to Tesin 
passes through the small plain where Dana is situated." 

Pullinger identifies this ‘“Caffru’’ as Gephyra, a place known from Ptol- 
emy, 5.15.15, and the Tabula Peutingeriana. Whatever the exact identity 
of “Caffru,” it cannot be Gephyra which is not in the region traversed 
during this stage. In fact, Gephyra is the place commanding the bridge 
over the Orontes, built for the road from Beroia to Antioch (today Djisr- 
el-Hadid)."® 

The next stage takes the traveler from Tesin to Antakya (the ancient 
Antioch). He probably used the standard route, via the villages of ‘Imm 
and Harim, passing south of the lake of Antioch and crossing the Orontes 
at Djisr-el-Hadid. This is consistent with the 33 miles (approximately 54 
km.) given in the Journal for this stage. 

Apart from the places which he visited during the first two stages of 
this journey, Pullinger profited from his stay at Aleppo to make excursions 
to various sites in northern Syria, copying on these occasions several Greek 
inscriptions, of which the two following are not published by Pococke.”” 
He saw the first ‘“between Saint Simeon and Sheik Berekett’’ (Notebook, 
fol. 142"), two places firmly located. The mountain called Sheik Bereket, 
the ancient Κορυφὴ opos mentioned by Theodoretus,”” is the southernmost 
summit of the Djebel Sim’an, towering high above the plain of Dana to 
the south,”? whereas the ruins of Saint Simeon are situated at Deir Sim’an 
(the ancient village of Telanissos), near the northern end of the small plain 
of Qatura which stretches to the north of Sheik Bereket.*? Therefore the 
place where the traveler copied this inscription was certainly within the 
plain of Qatura, possibly in the vicinity of Qalat Sim’an, where there are 
important ruins of churches and monasteries. Pullinger’s copy reads as 
follows: 


XNTOAOIKTPINKAOCWCAIKOHPEWE 
NENTWCIKWENWHNEIEPAN. .. . 


'” A very precise map of this area, with the various roads and paths leading from east to 
west, appears in Tchalenko, pl. 204. Pullinger more or less followed the course of the Roman 
road from Beroia to Antioch as far as the eastern entrance of the plain of Dana. Afterwards 
he proceeded in a northwesterly direction, on a road diverging from the Roman road which 
goes due west towards the Orontes (see Tchalenko’s map mentioned above). 

8 See Dussaud, p. 172, note 2 (following the identification made by F. Cumont). 

1 We wish to thank J.-P. Rey-Coquais, who confirms that these texts are unpublished. 

*° See E. Honigmann, RE 11 (1922), col. 1464, s.v. Κορυφή 2 with a list of the sources and 
a bibliography. 

71:On the top of this mountain was a sanctuary dedicated to Zeus Madbachos and the 
god Selamanes. A description of this sanctuary appears in Tchalenko, 1: 105-9 with pls. 41- 
42 (two plans of the ruins) and pl. 174, 1-3 showing the remains and a general view of 
Sheik Bereket with the plain of Qatura in the distance. For the inscriptions of the sanctuary, 
see IGLS II, nos. 466-475. 

22 For this celebrated place of worship, see E. Honigmann, RE 4, A, 1 (1931), cols. 1099- 
102, s.v. Συμεῶνος τέμενος. The topography of the plain and the ruins are described by 
Tchalenko, 1: 205-22 with pls. 55 and 67 (plans of the site), 183, 1-2 (photographs of the 
ruins). 
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There is no indication concerning the form of the stone which bore this 
inscription. If there were no more than these two lines, it is possible that 
the text was engraved on a lintel. The incomplete and uncertain copy 
makes it difficult to interpret the text. One can obtain by conjecture various 
words here and there, but we are unable to extract a connected meaning. 

Pullinger copied the second inscription at Seleuceia in Pieria (notebook 
fol. 66’). 


Pullinger’s copy Transcription 
ATAOOCIPATE ᾿Αγαθόστρατε 
OEOA\IPOY Θεοδώρου 
ΑΛΥΠΕΧΑΙΡΕ ἄλυπε χαῖρε 


Short epitaphs of this kind with the phrase ἀλυπε χαῖρε or ἄλυποι χαίρετε, 
engraved on marble stelae, are common at Seleuceia and its neighborhood.” 

Upon leaving Antioch our traveler proceeded first in a northerly direction, 
advancing along the eastern flank of Mt. Amanus (today the Nurdaglar) 
as far as the entrance to a pass situated 15 miles north of Antioch, which 
leads across the mountain to the Gulf of Issus. The distance indicated and 
the name of Pullinger’s halting-place, Baylan or Belen, make it clear that 
this pass is the Top Bogazi, the ancient Syrian Gates, which was always 
the main line of communication across the southern Amanus.” Belen is 
situated on the western side of the pass, a little below its highest point.”° 

The next day, Pullinger descends from the pass until he reaches Scan- 
deroon (Iskenderun), the port of Aleppo, where the Levant Company 
maintained warehouses under the supervision of a marine factor. He halted 
here for a short time.” 


25 For example, IGLS III, 2, nos. 1147-50, 1152 and 1154 at Seleuceia (site called Magaracik); 
nos. 1199-1203 in the vicinity of the town. 

** Cyrus and the Ten Thousand passed through the Top Bogazi, and Alexander the Great 
followed the same road after the battle of Issus (Dussaud, p. 443, with references and a 
bibliography). The eastern entrance of the Syrian Gates was commanded by the fortress of 
Pagrai, mentioned by Strabo, 16.2.8 (the place is today called Bakras, which preserves the 
ancient name), and from this fortress the Pylae Syriae also received the name of Παγρικαὶ 
πύλαι: see B. Spuler, RE 18, 2 (1943), col. 2315, s.v. Pagrai 1. This stronghold kept its strategic 
importance during the Crusades: see Dussaud, pp. 433-34. The modern Antakya-Iskenderun 
highway also passes through the Top Bogaz1. 

* Belen is the mutatio Platanus of the Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum: Dussaud, pp. 434 
and 444. 

26 On fol. 119, in that part of his notebook devoted to itineraries, Pullinger provides three 
lists of the stopping-places between Scanderoon and Scutari together with the number of 
hours spent on the road each day. The lists are arranged in columns at the heads of which 
there appear the following labels: ‘“Ottars Acct.,” “Aleppo from Consul’s acct.,”” and ‘Pullinger’s 
Acct.”” Since Pullinger’s times in this list do not in all respects correspond to those in the 
Journal of 1739, they must belong to another trip which he made to Constantinople, perhaps 
the one mentioned by R. Pococke (supra p. 9). As G. Salt noted, this is the only place in his 
notebook where Pullinger’s name is to be found (British Library Journal 5 [1979]: 153). 

There is perhaps further evidence of Pullinger’s ‘‘other” trip from Aleppo to Constantinople 
in the Journal where next to the numbers written in ink in the “Miles completed” column 
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A short distance north of Iskenderun, he crossed what he calls the ““Issus 
Pass.” Undoubtedly this corresponds to the narrowest point of the coastal 
plain between the shore and the steep Amanus range, not far from a 
ruined building of late antiquity called ‘Pillar of Jonah’’”’ by the inhabitants 
of this country, with a medieval fort above. These ruins did not 
impress the traveler, for he does not mention them. North of this pass, the 
coastal plain widens gradually, as the Amanus bends progressively 
eastwards, and it is not long before Pullinger arrives at Payas, his next 
stopping-place.”® 

Upon leaving Payas Pullinger follows the shore of the Gulf of Issus in 
a northerly direction for 18 miles (approximately 29 km.) until he arrives 
at the entrance into a narrow pass commanded by a “ruined Gate Way,” 
the name of which is given in a note as ‘“Carackopa.”” The 18 miles of 
the Journal bring us to a narrow valley running south-northwest and leading 
into the heights which protrude from the Amanus westwards along the 
coast of the Gulf of Issus. Just at the beginning of this valley not far from 
the shore, stand the ruins of an ancient monumental arch locally known 
as Karanlik Kapisi (“the gate of darkness’’) or Demir Kap (“the iron gate”), 
obviously the traveler’s ““Carackopa.”” This is confirmed by the fact that 
the road following the valley leads directly to the village of Kurtkulagi 
(“wolf's ear’’) on the northern slopes of the hills, which is clearly ““Curtculla’”’ 
where Pullinger stopped for the night at the end of this stage. 

Although no longer in use today as a highway, the route through the 
Karanlik Kapisi was important in antiquity, as appears from the presence 
of the ancient arch and the remains of an ancient road, and this pass has 
been identified as one of the Awavides πύλαι.29 This was a standard route 


there are a few penciled notations recording different numbers of miles. These unexplained 
numbers, which can be seen best on pl. 1, clearly refer to a trip different from that taken 
in March of 1739. 

*” This pass has been described by several travelers. For example, Tavernier, p. 127, 
emphasized its narrow character: “16 long de cette cote depuis Alexandrette, jusqu’aux Paiasses 
et au-dela, le chemin est si etroit et si pressé par la montagne, qu’en bien des endroits il faut 
que les chameaux et les chevaux mettent le pied dans la mer.” See also the description by 
W. J. Ainsworth, Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 8 (1838): 186: ‘‘the 
traveller who proceeds by land to Payas, must pursue a circular direction till he reaches a 
ruined marble gateway, where the mountain acclivity descends with a gentle slope, covered 
with brushwood, into the sea. Over this narrow pass the road is carried with care, and 
although steep, is paved throughout. This ruined gateway, presenting at sea the appearance 
of two columns, has been called by sailors ‘Jonah’s Pillars.’ The road which was formerly 
carried through the marble gateway, has, in its southern continuation, been swept away by 
the sea.” The Pillars of Jonah were noted by many travelers: see for example the discussion 
by Pococke, Description, 2: 177, with pl. 25 facing p. 183; Ainsworth, loc. cit., gives the 
dimensions of the ruins. Cf. also A. Janke, Auf Alexanders des Grossen Pfaden: Eine Reise durch 
Kleinasien (Berlin, 1904), pp. 21-23. 

28 The modern toponym Payas derives from the ancient name of this place, Bais, a station 
16 miles from Alexandria (Iskenderun), mentioned in the Itinerarium Provinciarum Antonini 
Augusti, eds. G. Parthey and M. Pinder (Berlin, 1848), 146, 2. It also appears in the Itinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum as Mansio Baiae, 16 miles from Alexandria: ibid., 580, 7. 

*” A bibliography of the travelers who recorded remains of this road is given by W. Ruge, 
RE 11 (1922), s.v. Kilikia, col. 388. On the identification of the pass through the Karanlik 
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during the Ottoman period, and many travelers used it. For example, 
P. Lucas, coming from Misis (see below) and going to Payas, halted for 
the night in a Han at “Courtecoula.” The next day he crossed the mountains 
southwards “‘par un chemin qui nous parut fait de main d’homme,; il est 
toujours entre deux rochers [i.e. the remains of the ancient road mentioned 
above]. Au bas nous trouvames une grande arcade batie de grosses pierres 
de taille et appuyée de chaque cote sur deux rochers. Je ne doute pas que 
ce lieu n’ait ete autrefois un passage tres difficile. Il s’appelle Caraly Capy.””*° 
See also the description by R. Pococke of the itinerary followed by a party 
of English gentlemen traveling from Payas to Tarsus: they passed the ‘Iron 
Gate’’ (the Demir Kap), and proceeded by way of Kurtkulagi.”’ 

On his way Pullinger crossed the Deli Su (‘mad water’), a stream 
flowing westwards into the sea about 10 km. north of Payas. He identifies 
this stream as the Pinarus, famous because the battle of Issus was fought 
on its banks. This identification has been accepted until recently.* 

Setting out from Kurtkulagi, the traveler rides through a country 
described as ‘partly plains and part mountains until you arrive at Missis.” 
This description is fairly accurate, since just below the gentle slopes where 
stands Kurtkulagi, one encounters a small plain and to the northwest a 
line of high hills, parallel to the seashore, called Misis Dag. Along the 
northern slopes of these hills flows the Pyramus (now the Ceyhan Nehri), 
correctly identified by the traveler. This river is crossed by a bridge near 
the small town of Misis, where Pullinger recognized the ancient 
Mopsu(h)estia, the medieval Malmistra.*? After Misis, the road followed 
by Pullinger runs westwards through the lower Cilician plain, along the 
hills which separate that part of the country from the plain of upper Cilicia, 


Kapisi see Benzinger, RE 1, 2 (1894) s.v. Audvides πύλαι 3, col. 1724 (followed by W. Ruge, 
RE 11, s.v. Kilikia, col. 390). 

°° Lucas (1712), pp. 364-65. About half a century earlier, the Patriarch Macarius of Antioch 
followed the same route during his journey from Aleppo to Constantinople in 1652. See the 
narrative of Macarius’s travels by his son the Archdeacon Paul of Aleppo, translated from 
Arabic into French by B. Radu: Voyage du Patriarche Macaire d’Antioche in Patrologia Orientalis 
22 (Paris, 1930): 73. It is interesting to note that the route of Macarius from Antioch to 
Eskisehir is identical with that of Pullinger. 

*! Pococke, Description, 2: 175, note 1. In this note Pococke mentions twice the testimony 
of another traveler without giving his name, but this is certainly our man (see above note 
13). This road was followed as well by the Ottoman army on its way to fight against the 
rebel Ibrahim Pasa, son of Mehemet Ali, according to the itinerary given by an officer of 
that army to F. V. J. Arundell, Discoveries in Asia Minor 2 (London, 1834): 9. 

2 Cf. W. Ruge, RE 20, 2 (1950), s.v. Pinaros, col. 1407-408 (following A. Janke, Reise pp. 
72-73). See also J. Tischler, Kleinasiatische Hydronymie (Wiesbaden, 1977), p. 119, s.v. (following 
Ruge). Two photographs of the Deli Su appear in F. Stark, Alexander’s Path (London, 1958), 
pl. 4 facing p. 1. But D. W. Engels, Alexander the Great and the Logistics of the Macedonian 
Army (Berkeley 1978), Appendix 2, ‘’The Site of the Pinarus” (pp. 131-34) has now convincingly 
identified this river not with the Deli Su but with the Payas Cay, 812 miles to the south. Cf. 
P. Goukowsky, REG 96 (1983), pp. 237-38. 

°° A bibliography of the sources, publications of inscriptions and travelers’ accounts is 
provided by W. Ruge, RE 16 (1933), s.v. Mopsu(h)estia, cols. 243-50. For recently published 
inscriptions see J. and L. Robert, Bull. épigr., 1979, no. 595. Coins of the city show the bridge 
over the Pyramus: L. Robert, Hellenica 2 (Paris, 1946): 96. 
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as far as Adana on the Seyhan River, the ancient Saros, as indicated by 
the traveler.** 

The next stage took Pullinger from Adana to “Chocket,” i.e. Cakit Han, 
a village situated 35 km. north-north-west of Adana (precisely the distance 
given in the Journal for this stage), in hilly country near the Cakit Suyu, 
a right-bank tributary of the Saros. There also P. Lucas halted for the 
night before setting out for Adana.*° 

A short distance north of Cakit Han begins the gradual ascent of the 
Taurus towards the great central plateau of Anatolia. The place where the 
traveler halts at the end of this stage is called by him ‘“Ramadan ogli” 
(Ramazan oglu, ‘‘Ramazan’s son’’), a toponym derived from the local 
dynasty of the Ramazan Ogullan, installed in the region of Adana.*° This 
place name does not appear on the modern maps available to us; but since 
the Taurus rises north of Cakit Han to one of its highest summits, and 
the barrier of the mountain is here particularly lofty, there are only two 
possible ways over the precipitous ranges. The first, the shorter but harder, 
goes up the very narrow valley of the Cakit Suyu, coming out of the rocky 
cliffs not far from Podandos,’’ whereas the other track, much easier, passes 
through the limestone crags via the upper valley of the Cydnus river, its 
narrowest point being the Pylai Ciliciae, now the Gtlek Bogaz, through 
which passed the great Roman road across the Taurus.*® The importance 
of this line of communication did not diminish in Byzantine times,’ and 
it has always remained the most important access route to the Anatolian 
plateau from Cilicia. That Pullinger used this second road, as could be 
expected, is clear from the following fact. Shortly before arriving at his 
night quarters, he saw a castle “called Dulack or Daverent”’ situated high 
on a rocky hill: this is certainly the Gulek Kalesi, which in medieval times 


*4 On this river (Pullinger’s ‘‘Emac” is the Turkish noun irmak, which means “‘river”), see 
W. Ruge, RE 2, A (1923), s.v. Zapos 2, col. 34, and Tischler, p. 130 s.v. Neither N. Maggiore, 
Adana (Palermo, 1842), nor V. Langlois, Voyage dans la Cilicie (Paris, 1861), nor the estimable 
G. M. Alishas, Sissouan (Venice, 1899), mention a theater in their detailed accounts of Adana. 
On the other hand, it is curious that Pullinger does not mention the many-arched bridge at 
this city which is remarked by all the travelers. 

»° Lucas (1712), pp. 342-43. 

°° Cf. C. Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien 9, Klein-Asien 2 (Berlin, 1859): 155: “Die Jaila im Gebirge 
von Adana oberhalb des Gulekpasses nennt das tiirkische Itinerar der Mekkakarawane noch 
heute Ramadhan Oglu.” F. Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenetz nach osmanischen Quellen 1 
(Leipzig 1924): 139 ff., cf. 2 (Leipzig 1926): 58 and 69, discusses these sources (which mention 
this place as one of the main halts on the route over the Taurus) in some detail and concludes 
that “wir in der Jaila der Ramazan oghlu die héchste Stelle des Tauruspasses beim heutigen 
Tekir Han vor uns haben” (thus already the Voyage de Macaire, p. 73). 

57 For the site of Podandos, see R. P. Harper, Anat. Stud. 20 (1970): 149-53. 

38 This is the ‘“Gullets” mentioned by Pullinger in his entry for 10 March. See W. Ruge, 
RE 11,s.v. Kilikia, cols. 389-90 for a bibliography of the ancient sources and several travelers 
who describe the pass (cf. also Harper, p. 151). 

39 The importance of the Cilician Gates in this period is underlined by F. Hild, Das 
byzantinische Strassensystem in Kappadokien: Denkschr. Ak. Wien, phil.-hist. Kl., 131 (1977): 57- 
58, with a bibliography. Ibid., pls. 24-27 furnish views of the pass. Other photographs 
showing various parts of the pass were published by W. M. Ramsay, Geographical Journal 
22 (1903): 373 and 379. 
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commanded the Cilician Gates.*° Since ‘Ramadan ogli’” was about one 
mile north on Pullinger’s road, which passed through the Gilek Bogaz 
below the castle, this place must therefore have been not far to the north 
of the Gates, very likely in the small level area called Tekir to the south 
of Kadir Han, which is consistent with the 2712 miles given in the Journal 
for this stage. The mountain Hacin Dagi (‘“Hagem Dogli”) mentioned by 
Pullinger rises to the east. 

The next day, after a ride of 2434 miles (approximately 40 km.), Pullinger 
takes his quarters for the night at a place he calls ‘’Olusia,” a puzzling 
name. However, the topography of the area north of the Cilician Gates, 
where there are very few practicable routes, helps in retracing the course 
of the traveler’s road, and the position of Eregli, the next stopping-place, 
is precisely fixed. By comparing the topography with the distances given 
in the Journal for the “Ramadan ogli’’-’’Olusia’”’ and the ‘’Olusia’’-Eregli 
stages, it will thus be possible to determine the situation of ““Olusia.’”” The 
only exit to the north from the Tekir plateau is a pass leading into the 
valley of a small river which flows to the northeast into the Cakit Suyu. 
After a rather steep descent along that valley Pullinger must have entered 
that of the Cakit Suyu a little to the south of Podandos. He then had to 
ascend the valley of the Cakit Suyu along a road bending westwards. The 
Kara Su (“black water’’) mentioned by Pullinger is a very large spring, 
about 14 km. west of Podandos, bursting out of the ground near the bed 
of the Cakit Suyu, at a point where the river passes through a narrow 
gorge.*’ From here the traveler is obliged to follow the upper valley of 
the Cakit Suyu towards the west. The distance of 24% miles from the 
Tekir plateau via the road just described takes us not far from Ulukisla, 
to an area where the valley of the Cakit Suyu widens.* It is necessary to 
identify ‘‘Olusia” with Ulukisla, for this is the only position not at variance 
with the distances given in the Journal. The 24% miles between ‘’Olusia”’ 
and Eregli correspond to the distance separating Eregli from Ulukisla by 
the shortest route (ca. 40 km.), which prevents us from placing “‘Olusia”’ 
to the east of Ulukisla. It cannot be placed significantly west of Ulukisla 
either, since this would then be inconsistent with the 24% miles given for 
the “Ramadan ogli”’-““Olusia” stage. 

Pullinger identifies the Kara Su with the river Cydnus. In fact, the 
Cydnus rises in the southern cliffs of the Taurus, whereas the Kara Su is 
located on the northern flank of the mountains and has no link whatever 
with the Cydnus. The complexity of the mountains in this area, which 
makes it difficult to differentiate at first sight between one valley and 
another, probably led our traveler to confuse the valley of the Cydnus 


*° On this Armenian castle, see Hild, p. 58, with a bibliography. 

41 This spring and its situation are described with great precision by Ramsay, pp. 391-93, 
with two photographs showing the surrounding country. 

* For a description of this part of the valley see O. Pelon, CRAI, 1978, pp. 347-48, with 
two photographs. 
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and that of the Cakit Suyu (this river being meant by Kara Su in the 
Journal). 

There are three possible roads from Ulukisla to Eregli.** Clearly Pullinger 
did not follow the course of the modern Turkish highway which is 54 
km. long, a distance inconsistent with that given in the Journal for this 
stage (24% miles = approximately 40 km.). But the two other routes, which 
lead across the hills south of the present highway, are equally possible, 
both of them being more or less 40 km. long. One skirts the southern 
flank of the Ardicli Tepe and proceeds via the villages of Cayhan and 
Kuskuncuk, whereas the other, after crossing the pass called Kamerettin 
Beleni, approaches Eregli by way of the village named Tont.** Pullinger 
does not mention the ruins of the Byzantine castle near Tont, a striking 
feature which cannot escape the sight of anyone who passes by this road, 
and one may therefore conclude that he took the alternate route via Cayhan 
and Kuskuncuk. This seems preferable to the supposition that he saw the 
castle on his way but did not mention it. 

The name Eregli derives from that of the Byzantine Herakleia.*” Our 
traveler writes that Eregli is located “on the Calycadnus or else the Cydnus.” 
The short river which flows from the hills to the south, through the gardens 
of Eregli, into a marsh to the west of the town, is not the Cydnus, nor is 
it the Calycadnus, today the Gok Su, the greatest river of Cilicia Trachea. 
The explanation for the first error is difficult to find. In the case of the 
alternate identification, perhaps Pullinger thought that the river of Eregli 
found its way across the Taurus, down to Cilicia Trachea. 

Setting out from Eregli, Pullinger is struck by the sharp contrast between 
“the fruitful large plain’’ in which the town is built, and the country 
stretching immediately westwards, characterized by a “‘saltish soil’’ and 
“exceedingly sandy” areas. This sudden change in the aspect of the country 
has often been noted. For example, W. J. Hamilton observed the busy 
atmosphere within the green gardens and orchards at Eregli, which gave 
the place the appearance of an ‘’English looking scenery,’”” whereas the 
country to the west is a barren dry land across which were driven ““many 
lofty whirlwinds of sand.’*° Ch. Texier noted: “la ville d’Eregli est sur la 
lisiere du pays cultivable; les nombreux ruisseaux qui l’arrosent changent 
tout a coup la face du paysage.’”*” 


43 These roads are indicated on a sketch map of this area published by M. Ballance, Anat. 
St., 14, (1964): 143, fig. 2. 

*4 The second of these two routes perhaps corresponds to a Byzantine road: Hild, p. 63. 
Ibid., pl. 29 shows the ruins of the castle near Tont. 

*° On this city, see Hild, pp. 62-63, with references to the Byzantine and Arab sources. 
Hild locates Herakleia at Tont Kalesi. L. Robert, Hellenica 13 (Paris, 1965): 288, indicates 
that the city probably existed before the Byzantine period. 

46 Researches in Asia Minor 2 (London, 1842): 305-306. 

*? Asie Mineure (Paris, 1862), p. 574. Robert, Hellenica 13: 288, notes that Eregli ‘‘oppose 
a la steppe lycaonienne la richesse de ses eaux et de ses vergers croulant de pommes savoureuses 
et celebres.” 
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It took Pullinger three stages to cross the great Lykaonian plain towards 
Ikonion by way of the villages of Karapinar (‘“black spring’’) and Ismil. 
This is the shortest road and it corresponds to the course of the modern 
highway; it was the standard route of the Moslem pilgrims during the 
Ottoman period,** and many modern travelers took this road.*” 

The traveler only noted in his Journal the monotony of the successive 
plains and valleys through which he passed on his way from Eregli to 
Karapinar. However, he spent some time visiting the volcanic formations 
of this area, as appears from the analysis of his travels by R. Pococke, 
where we find mention of “a very salt lake towards Carabounar.”’”° This 
is the Acig6l or Kratergolu situated 10 km. to the east of Karapinar, amid 
barren trachyte hills worn by erosion. Crossing the lowest part of these 
hills, one is struck by the sudden appearance of a precipitous crater filled 
by the dark blue water of the lake, about 60 meters below the level of 
the surrounding plain (plate 5.b, photograph by C. Naour).”’ To the north 
and northeast the rim of the crater has the form of steep cliffs of dark 
brown trachyte in a long horizontal stratum, partly covered by white sand 
and grey ashes, whereas to the south of the lake the rocks disappear almost 
completely under layers of sandy earth and ashes forming low undulating 
slopes dotted with wild absinthe and other small bushes. At the eastern 
end of the lake there is a minuscule plain created by the deposits brought 
down by a torrent (dry in summer) which descends from the high hills 
that dominate the northeastern corner of the crater. Here and there the 
shore of the lake is interrupted by partly submerged trachyte boulders 
advancing into the water, which form small narrow promontories.”” 

Karapinar, Pullinger’s first stopping-place after Eregli, has been identified 
either as Hyde, a small town in Lykaonia according to Pliny, Hierokles, 
and the Notitiae Episcopatuum, or as Barata, a town placed in Lykaonia 


48 See Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenetz 1: 131-36. 

49 This is the case for example of Lucas (1712), pp. 184-88 and 333. See also the map of 
Asia Minor published by Leake, where the itineraries of several earlier travelers are indicated. 

°° Since this detail is absent from the Journal, it is likely that the traveler visited the spot 
during his second journey from Aleppo to Constantinople: see supra notes 12 and 26, with 
two other details mentioned by Pococke using information supplied by the traveler but not 
found in the Journal. 

°! This crater surrounded by low hills constitutes the remains of an old volcano weathered 
by erosion. There are more recent volcanic formations in the vicinity (notably the double 
crater at the Meke Lake); a little to the southwest of the Kratergolu is a row of truncated 
steep rugose cones with dark slopes, which look very much like the volcanoes of the 
Katakekaumene, except that at Karapinar there are black scoriae and ashes but no visible 
lava stream. The crater of one of these volcanoes with a small cone of ashes in the middle 
is described by W. J. Ainsworth, Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of London, 10 (1840): 
498. On the geology of this region see A. Philippson, Handbuch der regionalen Geologie 22.5.2 
Kleinasien (repr. 1968), p. 54. For the volcanoes of the Katakekaumene, cf. the description 
of the Southern Abbaitis by C. Naour, ZPE, 44 (1981): 13-14. 

°? A vivid description of this lake and its surroundings appears in Hamilton, 2: 216-17. 
See also the descriptions by A. Penther cited by L. Robert, Villes d’Asie Mineure’, (Paris, 
1962), pp. 352-53 and 439-40 (concerning the bitter taste of the water and the absence of 
life in the lake). 
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by Ptolemy, Hierokles, and the Notitiae. H. von Aulock”’ points out here 
that since Barata formed part of the province of Isauria for some time 
during the fourth century A.D.,”* it is therefore improbable that this city 
was located at Karapinar, far to the north of Isauria. On the other hand, 
the presence of a water-god on coins from Hyde implies that there was 
a water supply of some consequence in the territory of that city, and there 
exists a lake ca. 20 km. south of Karapinar (the Hotamis Golt). Von Aulock 
suggests that Hyde could therefore have been at Karapinar, but no evidence 
on the spot proves the correctness of this identification. Ismil, where Pul- 
linger takes his quarters after Karapinar, is identified in the Journal as 
Casbia, a place known only from Ptolemy, 5.6.9, who places it in Lykaonia, 
east of Ikonion and north of Barata. Ismil is situated southeast of Ikonion 
and north of that part of Lykaonia (close to Isauria) where Barata must 
be; thus the localization of Casbia at Ismil corresponds to Ptolemy’s 
indications.°° 

From Ismil to Konya, the next stopping-place of the traveler, the road 
runs straight across the plain of Lykaonia. A small marshy lake some 
distance east of Konya is mentioned by Pullinger, who identifies it as the 
lake “Trogilius,” i.e. Trogitis, placed by Strabo (12.6.1) in Lykaonia near 
Ikonion together with the lake Caralis: εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ λίμναι, Κόραλις μὲν ἢ 
μείζων, ἡ ὃ ἐλάττων Τρωγῖτις. In the region of Ikonion, Pullinger saw only 
two lakes, the marsh cited above, and the Cavus Golu near Ilgin (see 
below), the latter being the more important of the two. Thus it is clear 
that the text of Strabo provided the reason for his identification of the 
marsh near Konya as the lake Trogitis. In fact, Lake Trogitis is the Sugla 
Golu, located at the southern edge of the Lykaonian plain towards Isauria. 
The “small river,” noticed by Pullinger, “which waters this city called 
Maram Su .. . and is afterwards absorbed up by the Gardens round 


°° Miinzen und Stddte Lykaoniens (Tubingen, 1966), pp. 33-35 (on Barata) and 40-42 (on 
Hyde), with a bibliography. K. Belke, Tabula Imperit Byzantini 4: Galatien und Lykaonien 
(Vienna 1984), minimizes the importance of the ancient remains at Karapinar (p. 187) and 
places Hyde some 30 km. to the northeast, on the further side of the Karaca Dag (p. 174). 

Ὁ As appears from the fact that Barata is placed in Isauria in the list of the fathers present 
at the Council of Nicaea in 325 (see W. Ruge, RE 2 [1896], s.v., cols. 2852-53). As we have 
seen, Ptolemy (5.6.16), Hierokles (Synecdemos 675, 10), and the Notitiae place Barata in 
Lykaonia. Before he suggested Karapinar for the site of Barata, W. M. Ramsay had located 
this city at Madensehir in the Kara Dag, a mountainous area south of Karapinar known as 
Bin Bir Kilise (‘‘thousand and one churches”), which corresponds much better to the fact 
that Barata belonged at different periods to Isauria and Lykaonia. In their Classical Map of 
Asia Minor (1958), W. M. Calder and G. E. Bean place Barata with a question mark at 
Madensehir, but in their gazetteer (s.v. Hyde and Barata) they do not rule out the possibility 
that it was at Karapinar. Hild, p. 62, followed by Belke, Galatien and Lykaonien, p. 138, 
considers that Barata may well be at Madensehir, adding that it had as a second name 
Γαειανοῦ (πόλις) from an inscription found in the vicinity. However, this is mere hypothesis, 
and the text in question is problematic: see J. and L. Robert, Bull. épigr.,, 1972, 483. 

°° It is interesting to note that Ramsay suggested that Casbia could be at Ismil, Osterr. 
Jahreshefte 7 (1904) Beiblatt: 88. However, he was cautious, for there is no other source 
mentioning Casbia which would make it possible to check the accuracy of Ptolemy (who is 
often misleading, as Ramsay here points out). 
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about it’ is doubtless depicted on coins of Iconion as a swimming 
river-god.”° 

Some time after he left Ikonion, Pullinger passed near an “old ruined 
place’’ situated beside the road. No mileage is given in the Journal, but 
clearly these ruins, named in a note ‘‘Docuss Han,” correspond to the 
remains of the Dokuzun Derbent Han, a name frequently abbreviated as 
Dokuz Han.*’ This Selcuk Han is situated 18 km. to the north of Konya, 
not far from the Konya-Afyonkarahisar highway, on the eastern slopes 
of the mountains which close to the northwest the plain of Konya. In this 
Han the traveler saw a stone bearing a Greek inscription of which he 
copied the following remains, indicating that the remainder of the text 
‘with a great deal of Pains has been defaced” (fol. 84r): 


ATP 
ATPEAIOC 
HAT 

HAT 
CENT 


The fragmentary nature of this copy and the uncertainties with respect to 
the relative position of the letters on the different lines render it difficult 
to interpret this text, which was perhaps a milestone mentioning Septimius 
Severus, Caracalla and Geta.”® 

A short distance north of the Han, the traveler meets on his way a line 
of barren rocky hills stretching east to west, a branch of the above-men- 
tioned mountains. There are two passages through these hills, the Bagnkurt 
Pass to the west and the Tutup Beli to the east. Pullinger certainly crossed 
the hills via the Bagrikurt Pass, for this is the normal route from Dokuz 
Han towards Ladik, the end of this stage (this pass is used by the Konya- 
Afyonkarahisar highway). Just north of the Bagnikurt Pass, the road towards 
Ladik bends westwards, keeping close to the northern flank of the Kizkayasi 
mountains (“the maiden’s rock’’), and running across low undulations of 
barren land. One and one-half miles before reaching Ladik, Pullinger finds 
on his way a ruined place, which he calls “Cursunnus.” W. M. Calder?’ 
mentions ‘‘on the hillside towards Kursunlu at a point about 112 miles 
from Ladik’’ some ruins, which he describes as “the foundations of an 
imperial building,’ and there is no doubt that Pullinger’s ““Cursunnus”’ 


56 Meramdere is still the name of the small valley (dere) immediately to the west of Konya, 
through which flows the stream of the same name observed by Pullinger. Cf. Ibrahim Hakki 
Konyali, Konya Tarihi (Konya, 1964), pp. 984 f. Just to the north of this valley is a foothill 
of the Tekeli Dag (the name Gavur Dagi, “‘Infidel’s Mountain,” is not in use today). For the 
river-god see von Aulock (supra, note 53), p. 59. (Lake Trogitis [Sugla Golii] was first identified 
by W. J. Hamilton, Researches 2: 349.) 

57 This Han is described by K. Erdmann, Das anatolische Karavansaray des 13. Jahrhunderts 
1 (Berlin, 1961): 36-39 no. 4 and pls. 16-21. 

ὁ Thus, after a portion now lost with the names and titles of Septimius Severus, the text 
could have read e.g.: Αὐ(τ) κράτωρ, Αὐρ(ήγ)λιος, [0]πατί[ο5] or [ἀνθύ]πατ[ος], Πα(ρ) θικὸς or 
Πατ[ὴρ Πατρίδος, Σεπτίίμιος Γέτας. 

°°? MAMA I (Manchester, 1928): xv. 
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and the ruins near Kursunlu seen by Calder are one and the same. The 
extensive ancient site at Ladik (or Yorgan Ladik) is correctly identified as 
Laodiceia Combusta by the traveler, probably on the basis of the phonetic 
continuity between the ancient name Laodiceia and the modern Ladik (a 
method of identification which he used in another instance: see below for 
the small site at ““Anguran’’), because he knew from the ancient sources 
that Laodiceia Combusta was situated in this region.©° This is why our 
traveler discarded the alternate identification as Lystra which he had pro- 
posed afterwards, retaining the correct choice.° 

The next stage took Pullinger to “Tllgun,” i.e. Ilgin, a small town on the 
modern Konya-Afyonkarahisar highway, in the southern part of the great 
plain which stretches to the north of the Sultan Dag, the ancient Phrygia 
Paroreios.® Ilgin, for which the traveler gives no ancient name and where 
he mentions no ruins, was formerly identified as Tyriaion, where the Ten 
Thousand halted three stages before reaching Ikonion (Anabasis, 1.2.14); 
but an inscription discovered there reveals that the modern name derives 
directly from the ancient name of this place, Lageina.® Ilgin was a station 
on the Konya-Afyonkarahisar road in Selcuk times, as is clear from the 
presence of a Han there, and it was still a halting-place during the 
Ottoman period for merchants and Moslem pilgrims.® Thus Pullinger is 
still following the standard route. 

Noting the existence of a lake in a shallow depression just north of 
Ilgin, the Cavus Golu, Pullinger suggests that this was ‘‘perhaps the lake 
Caralitis of the ancients.” In fact Lake Cabalitis is located in north-eastern 
Lycia towards Pisidia, far from Ilgin.®° It is very likely that by ‘’Caralitis”’ 
the traveler meant Lake Caralis, which is in fact the Beysehir Golu, located 
south of Ilgin beyond the southern end of the Sultan Dag. The reason for 
his identification of the Cavus Golu as Lake Caralis is certainly the text 
of Strabo mentioned above, which places this lake in Lykaonia together 
with Lake Trogitis, in the vicinity of Ikonion.® To the best of our knowledge, 
the ancient name of the Cavus Golu remains unkown. 


°° The same identification appears for example in D’Anville, Géographie ancienne abrégée 
2 (Paris, 1768): 56 (on the basis of the phonetic continuity between the ancient and modern 
name). The toponym, Ladik, derives from the form Λαδίκεια: see W. M. Ramsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia 1 (Oxford, 1895): 344, note 1; Robert, Villes d’Asie Mineure*, p. 283, 
note 2; J. and L. Robert in La toponymie antique, Actes du Colloque de Strasbourg (1977), p. 
54. On Laodiceia Combusta, see the bibliography given by von Aulock, pp. 45-47. 

*' In fact Lystra, located first by Leake (p. 102), is situated at Zoldera near Hatun Saray, 
on the southwestern edge of the Lycaonian plain, some 40 km. south of Konya: see W. Ruge, 
RE 14 (1928), s.v., cols. 71-72 and B. Levick, Roman Colonies in Southern Asia Minor (Oxford 
1967), pp. 51 ff. 

52 For this identification see W. Ruge, RE 20, 1 (1941), s.v. Phrygia, cols. 802-803. 

53 On Ilgin and the history of its identification see Robert, Villes d’Asie Mineure?, pp. 124, 
note 6, and 352 with bibliography. 

* Erdmann, p. 199, no. 86. 

®° See Taeschner, Das anatolische Wegenetz 1: 126 and 131-36. 

On this lake see L. Robert, Revue de Philologie, 1939, pp. 180-81 (Opera Minora Selecta 
2, Amsterdam 1969: 1333-34), showing that its name was Cabalitis rather than Caralitis. 
See now O. Masson, Mus. Helv. 41 (1984), pp. 142-45. 

°” As we have seen, Pullinger located Lake Trogitis near Ikonion. 
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At a distance of 10 miles from Ilgin, Pullinger passes through the town 
“Arcut,” clearly Argithan, a large village due west from Ilgin, named after 
the presence there of a Selcuk Ηδη. ὃ Leaving this place, he proceeds 
westward across a country which is correctly described in the Journal as 
“plains and gentle risings,’’ until he arrives at ““Oxshahar,”’ i.e. Aksehir, 
a town situated below the northeastern slopes of the Sultan Dag.” Pullinger 
remarks “here are Latin and Greek Inscriptions and the Roman Eagle on 
a Marble Stone.” This eagle was doubtless an ornamental relief on an 
epitaph, like one that Drew-Bear recorded at Aksehir (pl. 5.a): in the center 
of a triangular pediment (which once surmounted a tomb), decorated with 
three stylized floral acroteria joined by stylized tendrils, is represented an 
eagle facing right. Along the three sides of the pediment is engraved the 
following inscription, in letter forms of the later Roman Empire (h. 0.29, 
w. 0.66, th. 0.23, letters 0.028): 

᾿Αρτεμισία Zwoipw ἀδελφῷ 
μνήμης χάριν 
For another Zosimos in a published inscription at Aksehir, see MAMA ΝΊΠ, 
no. 199 (cf. ibid., no. 200a, said to have been brought here from elsewhere; 
the name occurs also on an unpublished inscription in the Aksehir Museum, 
cf. GRBS 17 [1976] 259, note 43). 

Aksehir is identified in the Journal as ‘Antiocheia in Pisidia,’’ which 
was the standard view at that time.”?” However, W. M. Leake observed 
that Antioch cannot be at Aksehir, for this is inconsistent with the evidence 
offered by Strabo (12.8.14) who placed this city south of the mountain 
bordering the plain of Phrygia Paroreia (i.e. the Sultan Dag), whereas 
Aksehir is situated to the north of that mountain.”' F. V. J. Arundell dis- 
covered that Antioch was in fact at Yalvac, in a small plain southwest of 
the Sultan Dag,’* and concluded from the text of Strabo, who placed 
Philomelion north of Antioch in the area extending to the north of the 
mountain, that Philomelion “may be decidedly fixed at Akshehir.’” The 
following inscription, where the name of Philomelion appears for the first 
time on a text found in this region, confirms Arundell’s identification.” 


68. This Han is described by Erdmann, pp. 32-33, no. 3. 

69 For a photograph of the Sultan Dag not far to the west of Aksehir, see Robert, Hellenica 
13, pl. 18. Although he recorded the miles, hours, and change of horses for this stage, 
Pullinger omitted the date of his arrival in ‘‘Oxshahar,’”’ which was 18 March. This omission 
led to two more mistakes in the next two dates which he wrongly recorded as “‘Seleuhlier 
(Mar 18)” and ‘’Belawoden (Mar 19). These dates should be corrected to 19 and 20 March 
respectively. He is back on schedule again when he arrives at his next stopping-place, Shroff 
Pasha Han, on ‘(21 Mar).” 

70 It appears for example in D’Anville, p. 54. 

” Leake, p. 41. 

” Discoveries in Asia Minor 1: 268-312. 

73 This inscription was discovered by Th. Drew-Bear and announced in GRBS 17 (1976): 
259. The importance of this text is underlined by J. and L. Robert, Bull. épigr., 1972, no. 456. 
It is a pleasure for Drew-Bear to thank the late Hikmet Gurcay, Director General of Antiquities 
and Museums, as well as the former Director of the Aksehir Museum, for their respective 
authorizations and aid. 
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It is built into the wall of a house in the village of Golcayir (“lake 
meadow”’)”* which is situated to the northwest of Aksehir, between the 
present asphalt highway and the Aksehir Golti (see infra, note 90). This 
stone, like a large rectangular block of white marble in the village square 
and a fragment of a small white marble, late Roman or Byzantine oval 
column, as well as a Byzantine coin in the possession of a local inhabitant, 
was said to have been found on the hill which occupies the middle of the 
village, on the flattened top of which now stand the primary school and 
the teacher’s residence, as well as a tank for distributing water pumped 
up from a deep artesian well. The teacher said that while digging foun- 
dations for the new school building in 1966, there were found marble 
blocks forming a basin from which led terra-cotta pipes. 

Fragment in the wall of a modern house, broken on all sides: h. 0.26, w. 0.44, 
letters 0.045 (Pl. 8, photograph by Th. Drew-Bear). 

AOMHA 
ONICIEAN, 
lOMETAAOT 
4 /OIOTKONTI 
1 


In line 1 we have the name of the city, for the first time on a local 
inscription: &:]AounA[cov,”” and in line 2 perhaps an aorist third person 
termination (with reduplicated sigma) of a verb in -ἰζω (or of a verb in 
-éw with iotacism of the penultimate vowel), which could have been fol- 
lowed by a name such as Anastasius or Anatolius.”° The following two 
lines may be transcribed and restored as follows: 


[----] 0 μεγαλοπ[ρεπέστατοβ) 
[kouss το]ῦ θίου κονσι[στωρίου] 
+ 


Because of the blank space below the right-hand portion of line 4, we 
may conclude that this was the last line of the inscription. The mark 
preserved below line 4 is to be interpreted as the upper portion of a cross; 
supposing that this cross was centered, as is doubtless the case, we are 
able to place to right and left the restorations given here, and thus determine 
the original length of the lines. 

Our inscription with the name of Philomelion mentions, therefore, a 
Christian dignitary, a magnificentissimus comes sacri consistorii. The title 


74 This is the latest official name (adopted since 1965); previously the village was called 
Yahsiyan, a name given locally by the inhabitants and (as superseded) by the volume, Census 
of Population by Administrative Division 26.10.1975 (Devlet Istatistik Enstitiisii 1977) section 
Konya (Aksehir), p. 5; or Yasyan, on maps of the Harita Genel Miidurlugu; or Yahsiyan, in 
Tiirkiye Mulki Idare Boliimleri (Ministry of the Interior, 1978), p. 536 (as superseded); its name 
is transcribed Yaghdian on the map of R. Kiepert (1912) at 1:400,000, sheet Konia. 

75 The case is naturally uncertain. On the name of this city, which attests its foundation 
in Hellenistic times, see L. Robert, Noms indigénes dans l’Asie Mineure gréco-romaine (Paris, 
1963), pp. 40-41 and 333-34. 

76 For counts bearing these names see PLRE II, pp. 80 and 84 respectively. 
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peyanorperéotatos’’ is well attested for counts of the Sacred Consistory,”® 
which was the imperial Council of State, consulted by the emperor con- 
cerning major policy decisions, adoption of new laws, and important trials.” 
The word θεῖος is employed in this context as a technical term signifying 
‘imperial.’ °° 

The term κονσιστώριον (κωνσιστώριον), transcription in Greek of the Latin 
consistorium, is absent from LS] and from A. Cameron’s list of ‘Latin Words 
in the Greek Inscriptions of Asia Minor’; δ᾽ it is registered in the Supplement 
to LSJ only on the basis of two papyri of the sixth century A.D.,** but of 
course the institution itself existed much earlier.* Indeed the word is well 
attested in Greek already in the fifth century by various documents which 
escaped the editors of the Supplement,** for instance several texts concerning 
Fl. Sabinus Antiochus Damonicus, 0 μεγαλοπρ(επέστατος) καὶ ἀνδρειότατος 
κόμης τοῦ θείου κονσιστωρίου καὶ τῶν OT P(ATLWTLKWV) ταγμάτων τοὺ Θηβαϊκοῦ 
λιμίτου, who died in battle in A.D. 468 during an expedition sent by Leo 
I against the Vandals,’ or a papyrus from Hermoupolis dated to the “‘late 
fourth/early fifth century” which is countersigned by ®A. Ἀμμώνιος ὁ 
haumpo(ratos) Kou(es) Tov θείου κονσιστωρίου.55 The presence of a man of 


” This title, equivalent to the Latin magnificentissimus, is registered by LSJ (s.v. μεγαλοπρεπής 
2) with a single reference: ‘‘Sup., as honorific title, P. Grenf. 2.81 (a), 14 (V A.D.), εἰς.“ (no 
entry s.v. in the Supplement). However, this adjective is already attested with this meaning 
in the fourth century: an inscription at Andriake in Lycia qualifies as μεγαλοπρεπέστατος ΕἸ. 
Eutolmius Tatianus, praefectus praetorio from 388 until his disgrace in 392 (H. Gregoire, 
Recueil des inscriptions grecques chrétiennes d’Asie Mineure [1922] no. 290: cf. PLRE 1: 876). 
E. Hanton, Byzantion 4 (1927/28): 104, cites also P. Lond. 5 1654, dated by H. T. Bell to the 
fourth century, in which this title occurs (but in an abbreviated form). 

“ὃ Cf. the examples collected by O. Hornickel, Ehren- und Rangprddikate in den Papyrus- 
urkunden (diss. Giessen, 1930), pp. 28-29. 

7? On the composition and the functions of this council see A. H. M. Jones, The Later 
Roman Empire 284-602, 1 (Oxford, 1964): 333-41, and now P. B. Weiss, “Consistorium und 
Comites Consistoriani”’ (diss. Wurzburg, 1975). 

°° See Th. Drew-Bear, Chiron 7 (1977): 361, for a series of examples, to which may be 
added for instance J. D. Thomas and W. Clarysse, Anc. Soc. 8 (1977): 202: θείαν ἐπιδημίαν) 
in a papyrus concerning “A Projected Visit of Severus Alexander to Egypt.” Cf. also J. and 
L. Robert, Bull. epigr., 1970, no. 136. For ἱερός in the same sense, cf. M. Christol and Th. 
Drew-Bear, Travaux et recherches en Turquie 1982, p. 28, note 9. 


8 AJP 52 (1931): 232-62; for other Latin words to be added to this list see provisionally 
Drew-Bear (infra note 84). 

8 P. Oxy. I, 140 (dated to A.D. 550): Φλαουίῳ Σερήνῳ [T]w μεγαλοπρεπεστάτῳ καὶ 
περιβλέπτῳ KOMETL του[δ]ε Tov (read: τοὺ θείου) κονσιστωρίου, and P. Masp. 32.15 (dated to 551). 
Add Φλα. ᾿Αμμώνιος ὁ μεγαλοπρεπέστατος κόμης Tov θείου κονσιστωρίου known from several 
papyri of the mid-sixth century (references in P. Ross. Georg. III, p. 154; cf. PSI VIII, 933, of 
A.D. 538), etc. 

85 For numerous attestations (literary texts and inscriptions) in Latin from the fifth century 
see Jones, 2: 1134 ff. Cf. Weiss, ‘‘Consistorium,” p. 14, for discussion of an attestation of 
the consistorium under Diocletian. 

δ. For two hundred corrections (addenda, corrigenda and delenda) to LSJ and its Supplement, 
see Drew-Bear, Glotta 50 (1972): 61-96 and 182-228; cf. Drew-Bear in La géographie ad- 
ministrative et politique d’Alexandre a Mahomet, Actes du Colloque de Strasbourg (1979), p. 109, 
note 55. 

85 E. Bernand, I. Philae II, nos. 194 and 195; P. Ross. Georg. V, 30; cf. PLRE Il, pp. 344- 
45. 

8° P. Ryl. IV, 652, cf. PLRE I, p. 55. 
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this rank at Philomelion indicates the importance of this city in the early 
Byzantine period. 

After Aksehir, Pullinger stops at a place which he calls ‘’Seleuhlier,” a 
puzzling toponym (the form given by Pullinger is apparently equivalent 
to Salihler, in modern Turkish orthography). However, at the end of the 
following stage he halts at Bolvadin, a town firmly located, and this makes 
it possible to ascertain the course of his road if one considers the distances 
given in the Journal for the two stages in question, each 161 miles long. 
The only route consistent with these figures is that of the modern Aksehir- 
Bolvadin highway, which runs in a northwesterly direction and is bordered 
on the left by the Sultan Dag and on the right by the lakes and marshes 
which occupy the large shallow depression in the plain just north of 
Aksehir (the lakes of Aksehir and Eber). As before, Pullinger proceeds 
along the standard route. 

“Seleuhlier,”” which is 161/72 miles northwest of Aksehir, must therefore 
be in the vicinity of the modern small town of Isakli, according to the 
route described above. Pullinger writes that ‘‘Seleuhlier” is “seated under 
the mountains in like manner as Oxshahar,” and this is precisely the case 
of Isakli, situated like Aksehir on the western edge of the plain, below 
the Sultan Dag. The traveler also indicates that the country around 
“Seleuhlier’” ‘‘abounds in fruits as apples, pears etc.” We may compare 
the description by W. M. Leake*’: 


We passed through Ishakly . . . a large village surrounded with gardens and 
orchards in the midst of a small region well watered by streams flowing from the 
Sultan Dagh and better cultivated than any place we have yet seen since we left 
the vicinity of Iznik.. . . We here observed a greater quantity and variety of fruit- 
trees than in any place in Asia Minor. 


It is thus beyond doubt that ‘Seleuhlier’” is situated in the area of Isakh. 
The traveler mentions the presence of ‘old ruins’’ here, identifying the 
place as ‘either Seleuceia (or Sagalassos).”” Neither of these identifications 
is correct, for the various cities in Asia Minor named Seleuceia were all 
very far from this region, as was also Sagalassos, located at the ruins near 
Aglasun in Pisidia. No ancient city has ever been discovered in the region 
of Isakl, but some have looked for the town of Julia here. 

Setting out from the region of Isakh, Pullinger arrives first at a causeway, 
then he crosses a bridge called ‘‘Kirkuoslu . . . or forty eyes as having so 
many arches,” situated about 2 miles south of Bolvadin. The causeway is 
mentioned by W. M. Leake, who followed the same road: “From Bolvadin 


8” Leake, pp. 37-39. Cf. the description of Ainsworth, Travels and Researches 2: 63: “we 
arrived at the large and tree-embosomed cassabah of Ishakli, where we passed the night.” 
On Isakli and its Selcuk monuments, see F. Sarre, Reise in Kleinasien (Berlin, 1896), pp. 19- 
29. 

88. See the bibliography in H. von Aulock, Miinzen und Stddte Phrygiens 1 (Tiibingen, 1980): 
63-64. Pullinger was mistaken in identifying this place with the village “that Dr. Pococke 
calls Dinglar”’: this is Dinar, the site of Apameia in Phrygia, situated beyond the mountain 
Sultan Dagi far to the southwest. 
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to Akshehir eleven hours. For the first two hours the road traversed the 
plain which lies between Bolvadin and the foot of Sultan Dagh; towards 
the latter a long causeway traverses a marshy tract through the middle 
of which runs a considerable stream.” ®’ The bridge is a Selcuk or rather 
Ottoman construction (according to Mr. Ahmet Topbas, director of the 
Afyon Museum, there are now 57 arches) over the river called Akar Cay, 
which flows from the region of Afyonkarahisar eastwards into the lake 
named Eber GOlii, itself situated just south of Bolvadin.”° The Kirk Goz 
Koprusu and the causeway which leads up to the bridge remain today 
over a length of about 500 meters and a maximum height for the bridge 
of 3 meters, like a long wall stretching across the arid flat plain. A view 
of the bridge and causeway is given in the photograph, pl. 6.a (by Drew- 
Bear). The photograph, pl. 7.c (also by Drew-Bear), taken from the 
embankment of the modern canal which runs parallel to the former course 
of the Akar Cay, indicated by the arches which support the central section 
of the bridge, shows the narrow (2.5 to 2.9 meters) and roughly paved 
bridge which carried the road towards the town of Cay, at the edge of 
the plain on the lowest slopes of the Sultan Dag which borders the plain 
to the southwest and is visible in the distance. For details of the structure 
see pl. 6.b-c, showing the remains of the parapets (made of blocks ca. 
0.40 meter wide and 0.50 in height) on each side of the bridge and the 
arches, some of them pointed and others round. The bridge is carefully 
built of large square and rectangular blocks of basalt and andesite of 
varying dimensions, with here and there blocks of limestone and white 
marble, some of them reused stones from neighboring Roman’ and 


9 Leake, p. 37. Cf. Ainsworth, 2: 62-63: “two and a half miles south of Bulavadin we 
passed a central water-course, nearly stagnant, flowing slowly to a lake, which occupies the 
lower part of the plain, and which has no outlet. . . . Our route was carried across this 
marsh on a raised causeway for more than five miles.” Already in the seventeenth century 
this causeway was noticed by Paul of Aleppo, Voyage du Patriarche Macaire, p. 78: “Le 
chemin de Saqlah (Isakh) a Belaidon (Bolvadin) consiste en ponts et en une chaussée.”’ 

*° The Akar Cay has been identified as the Caystros river, which gave its name to the 
Caystroupedion crossed by the Ten Thousand on their way towards Ikonion: see W. Ruge, 
RE 20, 1 (1941), s.v. Phrygia, col. 835 (with caution), and Tischler, p. 76, s.v. (who considers 
the identification as certain). The Eber Goll corresponds to the Lake of the Forty Martyrs 
mentioned by Anna Comnena, Alexiad 15.4.5, as being between Polybotos and Philomelion. 
This lake was first identified with the Aksehir Golti (Arundell 1: 282; W. M. Ramsay, Historical 
Geography of Asia Minor [London, 1890], p. 140; R. Kiepert, FOA 8 [1909], text, p. 13, considers 
this identification as probable). However, W. Tomaschek, “Zur historischen Topographie von 
Kleinasien im Mittelalter,’’ Sitz. Ak. Wien, phil.-hist Kl. 124 (1891), pp. 103-104, adds to the 
text of Anna Comnena an itinerary of the Arab geographer Edrisi, who mentions the ‘‘Lake 
of the Forty Fathers,’’ obviously the same as that which appears in the narrative of Anna 
Comnena, situated half a day’s march south of “Molutan” (Polybotos) and one day north 
of ‘‘Filomini”’ (Philomelion). The distances given by Edrisi make it certain that the lake in 
question is the Eber Golu as indicated by Tomaschek, for it is closer to Polybotos than the 
lake of Aksehir (this identification appears also in Tischler, p. 76, without reference to 
Tomaschek). 

°! Among the reused ancient blocks (some with pour-channels), doubtless from the quarries 
at Iscehisar (Dokimeion), above all the blocks of white marble with red veins, are two recently 
broken fragments of doorstones in greyish marble, a fragment with molding, and two fragments 
(one large) of white marble oval columns. None of the ancient inscriptions formerly reused 
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Byzantine sites (for two of the latter, see pl. 7.1-2).’* The modern canal, 


almost entirely dry here in August, has rendered this bridge unnecessary 
though the ground is still marshy in places near the central arches, and 
the modern asphalt road from Cay to Bolvadin runs parallel to, but 1.3 
km. to the west of, the causeway served by this edifice. 

Bolvadin, identified in the Journal as Philomelion (this city is in fact 
located at Aksehir, see above), is actually the site of Polybotos, a place 
known only from Byzantine sources: it is mentioned by Hierokles as being 


in the Kirk G6z K6pristi are now to be found there. On these texts cf. L. Robert, Hellenica 
7: 219, who points out that they were brought here in modern times from Synnada (on this 
city see infra note 99). The reused Roman and Byzantine architectural blocks remain from 
a repair of the bridge carried out in the sixteenth century: see C. Culpan, Turk Tas Képriileri 
(Ankara, 1975), pp. 132-33 with pls. 93-94 (Ottoman inscription dated to 1550, now in the 
Afyon Museum). In 1984 Mr. Muharrem Boyer, Director of the Bolvadin Lisesi, recovered 
from this bridge a fragmentary agonistic epigram which will be published by Drew-Bear 
elsewhere together with another agonistic epigram from Synnada (now in the Afyon Museum) 
and the inscriptions collected at Bolvadin by Mr. Boyer, to whom we are pleased to offer 
our sincere thanks. 

2 It is a pleasure to thank J.-P. Sodini for providing the following description: pl. 7.a 
shows a rectangular pillar of grayish-white breccia (ca. 0.25 by 1 m.) bearing an incised cross 
with arms that flare strongly and are decorated with circles at their extremities, a widespread 
motif which is well attested in early Christian and Byzantine times. To the well-known 
examples from the earliest period, such as the cross in the apse of St. Apollinaris in Classe, 
may be added a relief from a basilica at Knossos (W. H. C. Frend, BSA 57 [1962]: pl. 51d) 
and two recently published bronzes from Palestine and Constantinople (?) (The Age of Spir- 
ituality, ed. K. Weitzmann [1979], p. 621, no. 557 and p. 639, no. 579). U. Peschlow has 
attributed to the end of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth century a similar cross 
on the chancel screen of the Church of the Dormition at Nicaea (Ist. Mitt. 22 [1972]: pls. 
43.2 and 4). Among the examples from the early Byzantine period, which are better known, 
cf. L. Bouras, The Cross of Adrianople (Athens 1979), a monument doubtless from the end 
of the tenth century. On the adjacent side of the pillar is an incised molding frequently 
found on such pillars, ending in a semicircle. Near the bridge lie two other pillars with a 
similar motif (once repeated on two adjacent sides). The decoration indicates that these blocks 
were carved in early Christian times. Pl. 7.b shows an epistyle block of white marble from 
an iconostasis (h. 0.23, w. 1.26), broken at right but nearly complete. The motifs are arranged 
symmetrically to the right and left of a cross with curved arms, a form similar to the Maltese 
cross, placed above a small heart-shaped appendage. At each side is a larger heart-shaped 
motif with its point turned upwards, supported by a stem of which the upper extremities 
curve around a center portion deeply hollowed out by a drill. Together with the cross at 
center, these motifs perhaps derive ultimately from a common decorative pattern on chancel 
screens of early Christian times. The top of this motif widens out into two circles which 
likewise possess a deeply-drilled center. Next comes on each side a rectangular border, 
enclosing a lozenge about which is entwined a cord in such a manner as to form four loops. 
At each end of the block, a sort of tendril curves so as to resemble in outline a kantharos, 
from which springs a vine. Both the cross and the loops characterized by a drilled center 
(on this technique see L. Bouras, Deltion Christ. Arch. Eterias 4, ser. 9 [1977/9]: 66 and fig. 
7, pl. 24), as well as the cord twining around a lozenge (cf. the architrave of a templon at 
Synnada dated to A.D. 1063/4: MAMA IV, no. 95) belong to the eleventh century. The 
awkwardness of the interlacing cord at left—for the motif is displaced towards the right— 
displays the Phrygian sculptural style of this period, above all of the second half of the 
eleventh century. On the motifs which are typical of this period and their geographical 
distribution, see J.-P. Sodini, Actes du Colloque sur la Lycie antique (Paris 1980), pp. 119-48. 
Both these pieces have doubtless been brought from churches at Bolvadin; cf. Tavernier, p. 
89: ‘‘Nous vimes une petite ville nommee Boulavandi . . . . Il y a quelques mosquées que 
les Turcs ont fait des ruines des anciennes églises des Grecs, et ils en ont tire des colonnes 
de marbre et d'autres pieces d’architecture, pour orner leurs sepultures qu’on trouve de temps 
en temps sur les grands chemins.” 
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in Phrygia Salutaris, and is named by the Byzantine historians in their 
narratives of the wars between the Empire and the Selcuk Sultanate 
of Rum.” 


”° See E. Kirsten, RE 21, 2 (1952), s.v. Polybotos, cols. 1594-95, for a geographical discussion 
and bibliography. 
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PLATE 8 


Pullinger’s identification of Bolvadin as Philomelion is surely based on 
a comparison between his own itinerary and the Nicaea-Ikonion road in 
the Tabula Peutingeriana. Starting from Philomelion, this road shows the 
following stations: 


: . ΧΧΧν XXXII XXXII : 
Philomelion—, | κι {π||ἀ6--- 46 και σὐπηδάδ-- 46 και Docymeo—Dorileo 


To this correspond the following stations and identifications in the Journal: 


“Shroff Pasha Han’”—"" 


. 33 
Bolvadin— 40 k 


53km _ 


= Philomelion = “‘Touliopolis” = Synnada 


M  ; 24M ee 
my itgazi— 40 km Eskisehir 


A comparison between these two routes renders it extremely probable that 
Pullinger, having Dorylaion at Eskisehir as a fixed point, distributed his 
identifications according to the evidence afforded by the Tabula. He dis- 
regarded the mention of Dokimeion in the Tabula, perhaps because he 
thought that the ancient road could be partially different from the one he 
himself followed. 

As indicated above, the next stage takes Pullinger to ‘Shroff Pasha 
-Han,” i.e. Husrev Pasa Han, near the village of Han Koy. From the position 
of this place, we see that he proceeded due north from Bolvadin leaving 
on his right the Emir Dag, mentioned in the Journal,”* beyond which is 


*4 The other names given by Pullinger, Anadolu and Kegi (‘“Goat’’) Mountains, were doubtless 
local appellations given in his time to outlying parts of the Emir Dagi range; in fact the 
toponym Keshir D. figures on the 1:400,000 map of R. Kiepert (1912) north of Bolvadin, to 
the west of the Emir Dag. 
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the large plain of Amorion. This is the normal route, and it is consistent 
with the mileage given in the Journal for this stage. While riding, Pullinger 
saw ‘‘several catacombs on the road side” some time after he left Bolvadin, 
but he gives no indication of distance. In fact, these are tombs in the form 
of rock-cut arcosolia north of the village of Cogu, at the bottom of the 
western slopes of the Kizilkayasirtlar1 mountain, not far from the modern 
road. It is probably these tombs, known locally as Yedi Kapi (“the seven 
doors’’), which the traveler saw.”° 

Having placed Philomelion at Bolvadin, Pullinger inferred from the 
Tabula Peutingeriana that Julia (which he calls Iouliopolis) was at Husrev 
Pasa Han. However, since Philomelion is actually at Aksehir, the route 
in the Tabula indicates that Julia must have stood well south of Htisrev 
Pasa Han.”° 

Pullinger’s next stopping-place is evidently Seyitgazi. This was a station 
of some importance during Selcuk and Ottoman times as is clear from the 
presence of a Han in the town,”’ which is famous as the burial place of 
the celebrated Seyit Battal Gazi. Considering the mileage given in the 
Journal for this stage (24% miles = approximately 40 km.), it is certain 
that our traveler took the most direct road, by way of the village of Bar- 
dakqi”® or its vicinity, across a country consisting of hills and undulations 
of barren land. 

Pullinger identifies Seyitgazi as Synnada on the basis of the evidence 
given by the Tabula Peutingeriana, as he did for his two previous halts 
(see above). In fact, Synnada is firmly located at the village of Suhut 
Kasaba, southwest of Polybotos and northwest of Philomelion,”? whereas 
Seyitgazi is the site of Nakolea.'”° 


% Leake, Ρ. 36, on his way from Husrev Pasa Han towards Bolvadin, observed “many 
sepulchral chambers excavated in the rock” near the roadside. It is very likely that these are 
the Yedi Kapi. Drew-Bear will publish elsewhere photographs of these tombs, with others 
of a similar type from the same region. 

56 Inscriptions from Han Kéy have been published by W. M. Calder, MAMA I (Manchester, 
1928), nos. 391-97, but none of them proves the existence of a city at that place. Drew- 
Bear will discuss elsewhere the village Kakkabokome, which has been located at BasGren, a 
little to the south of Han Koy. 

57 This is the Deve Han, on which see Erdmann, pp. 151-52. 

58 Drew-Bear will publish elsewhere Christian inscriptions and the ruins of a church which 
he discovered in this village. 

5.6, Perrot first located Synnada at Suhut Kasaba, Revue Archéologique, 1876, pp. 190- 
203, on the basis of an inscription found at this village by A. Choisy which bears the name 
of the town. A general bibliography on this city is given by W. Ruge, RE 4, A, 2 (1932), s.v., 
cols. 1410-12. Various inscriptions of Synnada have been published subsequently: W. H. 
Buckler, W. M. Calder and W. K. C. Guthrie, MAMA IV (Manchester, 1932), nos. 49-112; 
W. H. Buckler and W. M. Calder, MAMA VI (Manchester, 1939), nos. 370-81; Th. Drew- 
Bear, Nouvelles inscriptions de Phrygie (Zutphen, 1978), chap. I, nos. 3-5 (base of a statue of 
Septimius Severus and epitaphs of officials occupied in the administration of the imperial 
marble quarries). New inscriptions from Synnada will be published elsewhere by Drew- 
Bear. 

1° J. A. Mordtmann proved in 1860 that Seyitgazi, previously identified as Prymnessos, 
was in fact the site of Nakolea. For the history of this identification, see L. Robert, Journal 
des Savants, 1975, pp. 171-72. For new inscriptions of Nakolea and its territory, see Drew- 
Bear, ΓΑ Fourth-Century Latin Soldier’s Epitaph at Nakolea” in Harvard Studies in Classical 
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The road followed by Pullinger from Seyitgazi towards Eskisehir is 
about the same as the present direct road between these two towns. It 
runs across the gentle slopes and low barren hills stretching northwards 
from the mountain called Turkmen Dag. The place which the traveler 
names “Anguran” corresponds to Ak Oren or Ak Viran (‘the white ruin’’), 
a Byzantine site located precisely half-way between Seyitgazi and Eskisehir 
(as is ‘““Anguran” in the Journal), not far from the modern paved road.’” 
The suggestion that “Anguran” might be ““Ancyra Phrygia”, i.e. Ankyra 
Sidera, is evidently based on the resemblance between the toponyms 
Ankyra and “Anguran.”” However, the traveler misinterpreted the name 
which he heard, i.e. Ak Oren. Since this toponym has a meaning in Turkish, 
it does not derive from ‘‘Ankyra.” 152 This city was in fact in the region 
of Simav, far to the southwest of Ak Oren, beyond the Turkmen and 
Egrigéz Mountains.° On the site of Ak Oren, Pullinger saw a stone bearing 
the following inscription, hitherto unpublished: 


Copy Transcription 
ATP Aup. 
TEIMOOEOC Τειμόθεος 
ΤΕΙΜΟΘΕΟΥ͂ Τειμοθέου 


Above the inscription was a relief representing the heads of a man and 
a woman; hence this monument was probably funerary. For the dedication 
to Zeus Bronton recorded at this point in the Journal see supra p. 27. 

After a ride of 24% miles (approximately 40 km.), Pullinger arrives at 
a small town which he calls “Seguta’’; from the direction of the road he 
is following, it is clear that this place corresponds to Sogiit, a town situated 
ca. 40 km. northwest of Eskisehir on the way towards Vezirhan, Pullinger’s 
next halting-place. 

Shortly after he left Eskisehir, the traveler passes along a river which 
he identifies as the Hermos, or—according to an addition in the margin— 
as the Sangarios. The Turkish name of this river is not given in the Journal, 


Philology 81 (1977): 257-74, and Nouvelles inscriptions de Phrygie, chap. 2, nos. 1—2 (dedications 
to the god Men) and chap. 3 (thirty votive stelae). 

10: This site is described by W. M. Cox and A. Cameron, MAMA V (Manchester, 1937): 
Seyitgazi and Eskisehir, called ‘Angura’ by Pococke.” There can be no doubt that this is the 
same place, and the discovery of Pullinger’s Journal makes it clear that our traveler is the 
source of Pococke. 

102 The importance of the distinction (established by H. Gregoire) between toponyms which 
have a meaning in Turkish and those which do not, when employing this method of iden- 
tification of ancient sites, is underlined by J. and L. Robert in La toponymie antique, pp. 29- 
43. For an example embodying precisely the word 6ren/viran—the village AlliGren, identified 
mistakenly as the site of the city of Alia, which Drew-Bear located well to the south on the 
other side of a mountain— see ANRW 2, 7, 2 (Berlin, 1980): 943-44. 

103 For the site of Ankyra Sidera see provisionally Drew-Bear, Nouvelles inscriptions de 
Phrygie, p. 66, note 100 and Chiron 9 (1979): 275, note 2. 
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but this is certainly the San Su (“Yellow Water’), a tributary of the Porsuk 
(the ancient Tembris), which rises just south of the hills near Sogiit, and 
flows eastwards through a broad valley in the direction of Eskisehir. This 
stream cannot be identified as the Sangarios, for this river (now called 
Sakarya), rising far to the southeast of Eskisehir, describes a large curve 
east and north of this town before it bends in a northerly direction towards 
the Black Sea; no part of its course passes through the region crossed by 
the traveler during this stage. This is also true of the Hermos (now the 
Gediz Cay1), which rises far south of Eskisehir on the northern slopes of 
Mount Dindymos (today. the Murat Dagi), and flows westwards towards 
Smyrna. The supposition that the river seen by our traveler could be the 
Sangarios is probably based on the Tabula Peutingeriana, where the San- 
garios is shown as encircling Dorylaion to the west, i.e. flowing through 
the region crossed by Pullinger on his way towards Sdgiit. The reason for 
the alternative identification as the Hermos is certainly Pliny, N.H., 5.119, 
who wrote that the Hermos oritur iuxta Dorylaeum Phrygiae civitatem.'™ 

The next two stages constitute the descent from the great Anatolian 
plateau. The road descends rapidly between Sdgtit and Vezirhan, the next 
halting-place. Vezirhan is in the valley of a small tributary of the Sangarios, 
between the modern towns of Bilecik and Osmaneli, beside the modern 
highway from Eskisehir to Iznik. It is named after a seventeenth-century 
Han, of which the existence makes it clear that Pullinger is still following 
the course of the standard Ottoman highway.’” Pullinger writes that this 
place is “seated on a River surrounded every Way by high rocky Mountains 
called Socker Yerderessa.’’ The Sakarya Deresi (for the words are to be 
divided thus) is the “valley of the Sangarios River,” now called the Sakarya 
(for the word dere, cf. supra note 56). 

North of Vezirhan the plain widens progressively as one approaches 
the valley of the Sangarios. Pullinger continued along the left bank of the 
Sangarios until he arrived at his next halting-place, Lefke (today Osmaneli), 
a small town situated near the confluence of a river called Koca Cay and 
the Sakarya. The name Lefke derived directly from the ancient toponym 
Leukai. This place is mentioned by the princess Anna Comnena, in her 
narrative of an expedition of the Byzantine army, as being on the road 
from Nicaea to Dorylaion.'°° 

Hearing that the Koca Cay was called “‘Gallipo” by the Greeks who 
lived at Lefke, the traveler identified this river as the ancient Gallus, men- 


104 Actually there did exist in the vicinity of Dorylaion a stream named Hermos, different 
from the well-known homonymous river. Its existence was revealed by a dedication published 
by Th. Preger, Ath. Mitt. 19 (1894): 313-14, who identified this Hermos with the San Su, 
adding that Pliny had confused the two Hermos. He was followed by R. Kiepert, FOA 8 
(1909), text, p. 13 and by W. Ruge, RE 20, 1, s.v. Phrygia, col. 831. See also the map 
published by Cox and Cameron in MAMA V, and Tischler, p. 61, s.v. Hermos 2. 

105 For the importance of this route see Taeschner, op. cit., pp. 110-12 and 122. Many 
travelers followed the Iznik-Eskisehir road via Vezirhan and Sdgiit. They are cited by C. 
Ritter, Erdkunde von Asien 9: Klein Asien 1 (Berlin, 1858): 662-66 with an analysis of their 
itineraries. 

106 Alexiad, 15.3.6. 
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tioned by Strabo (12.3.17), as joining the Sangarios somewhat more than 
300 stadia from Nicomedeia. He found proof of this identification in the 
fact that the distance given by Strabo corresponds to the position of the 
confluence of the Koca Cay with the Sakarya. The same identification was 
made by ὟΝ. M. Leake and it has never been disputed.’°” Leake received 
credit for it, his book being the first publication where it appeared, but 
we now realize that he was preceded by Arthur Pullinger. 

Upon leaving Lefke, Pullinger turns westwards, crossing the Koca Cay 
by way of an Ottoman bridge—another indication that he followed the 
standard road; he proceeds in the same direction through a short defile 
leading towards the plain of Nicaea. After a stop for the night at Nicaea, 
he then has a journey of 33 miles (ca. 54 km.) to his next stopping-place, 
Gebze, north of the Gulf of Nicomedeia. The distance given in the Journal 
corresponds to only one possible road, which first runs along the eastern 
shore of the lake of Iznik (the ancient lake Ascania as indicated by the 
traveler) and then bends westwards as far as the village of Bayalica not 
far from the northern shore of the lake. From there the road turns north 
through hilly country in the direction of the small town of Karamursel, 
situated on the southern shore of the Gulf of Nicomedeia. To traverse the 
gulf as far as the landing-place to the west of Gebze represents a crossing 
of 8 miles, and a distance of 6 miles separates this landing-place from 
Gebze, precisely the figures given by Pullinger for these parts of his stage. 
Gebze is identified in the Journal as “‘anciently Libyssa as some suppose 
where Hannibal was buried.”’ °° In fact Gebze is the site of Dakibyza, a 
place known from Byzantine sources,'”’ whereas Libyssa was situated in 
the vicinity.’ The hypothesis that Hannibal was buried at Libyssa is very 


doubtful.” 
Before crossing the Bosporus, Pullinger passed through Scutari (now 


Uskiidar), which he identifies as Chrysopolis, a place often mentioned 
from the time of Xenophon until the Byzantine period. This identification, 
current at the time of the traveler,’’* is still considered correct.’ 


1°7 Leake, p. 12. Cf. W. Ruge, RE 7 (1912), s.v. Gallos 3, col. 674 with bibliography, and 
Tischler, p. 56, s.v. Gallos 2. 

108 This identification appears already in the journal of Hans Dernschwam: see F. Babinger, 
ed., Hans Dernschwam’s Tagebuch einer Reise nach Konstantinopel und Kleinasien (1553/55) 
(Munich and Leipzig, 1923), p. 153. Gebze is also identified as Libyssa by Tavernier, p. 5 
and d’Anville, p. 23. 

10° See W. Ruge, RE 4 (1900), s.v., col. 2017; L. Robert, BCH 102 (1978): 428-29. 

1° It has been located at a small site near Dil Iskelesi, 9 km. east of Gebze and 2 km. west 
of the Dil Dere (the ancient Libyssos river: see Tischler, p. 90 s.v.), by Th. Wiegand, Ath. 
Mitt., 27 (1902): 321-26 (followed by R. Kiepert, FOA 8, text, p. 2 and by W. Ruge, RE 13, 
1 [1926], s.v., col. 203). For additional bibliography on Libyssa see A. M. Mansel, Tiirkiyenin 
Arkeoloji, Epigrafi ve Tarihi Cografyas: icin Bibliyografyast (Ankara, 1948), p. 274. 

"1 W. Ruge, RE 13, 1, col. 203. 

112 It was made already by A. Thevenot, La cosmographie universelle 8 (Paris, 1575): 265, 
and by Pitton de Tournefort, Relation d’un voyage du Levant 2 (Amsterdam, 1718): 68. See 
also Pococke, Description, p. 100 and D’Anville, p. 24. 

113 The ancient sources on Chrysopolis are collected by R. Merkelbach, Die Inschriften von 
Kalchedon (Bonn, 1980), pp. 110 (Dionysius of Byzantion), 134 (Stephanus of Byzantion), 
137 (Xenophon), and 140 (Zosimus). 
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